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SAMUEL PEPYS’S SPANISH BOOKS? 
By STEPHEN GASELEE 


HIS paper has grown out of the discussion which 

followed that read by Dr. Thomas before the Biblio- 

graphical Society on ‘The Output of Spanish Books 

in the Resend Century’ (The Library, Fourth Series, 
vol. i, p. 93). 

I do not know where Pepys learned his Spanish, but he 
was a competent scholar quite carly in life, able both to read 
and to talk. By his generation the fear and hatred of Spain, 
dating from the days of the Armada, seem to have died 
away ; perhaps the negotiations for a Spanish match when 
Charles I was Prince of Wales had ale Englishmen that 
Spaniards were not the sullen bigots they had formerly 
believed them to be; perhaps our nation has only room for 
one real enemy at a time, and this place was occupied 
successively by France and Holland. At any rate, two years 
after the Restoration, on the occasion of a famous affray 
between the retainers of the Spanish and French Ambassadors 
in London, Pepys is found to remark, ‘ Indeed we do naturally 
all love the Spanish, and hate the French’. ? 

Very shortly after the opening of the Diary, he tells us 
how ‘ This morning I lay long abed, and then to my office, 
1 Read before the Bibliographical Society, 17 January 1921. 

2 Diary, 30 September 1661. 
A 
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where I read all the morning my Spanish book of Rome ’.* 
It is not necessary to take up time in contrasting the lives of 
a civil servant then and now. This book is no. 157 of the 
list hereafter to be printed with this paper—Las cosas 
maravillosas della Sancta Ciudad de Roma, a Spanish edition 
of the well-known Mirabilia urbis Romae, the stock guide-book 
for visitors to Rome, printed there for the use of Spanish 
_ in 1651. This must have been one of the earliest 
panish acquisitions made by Pepys. 

The following description of a translation does not neces- 
sarily prove that Pepys knew its original. One Sunday,” 
after a day of mixed experiences (he had talked with some 
of his great friends and official superiors, heard a sermon in 
the Royal Chapel at Whitehall, visited another church in 
Southwark but found it too hot to stay there, dined with 
his wife and father, looked in at a church again, and flirted 
with his old flame Betty Martin) he seems to have felt the 
need of quiet and solitude: so he took a boat all alone and 
went up-stream to Barn Elms (near Mortlake). ‘There he 
landed and took a turn; then ‘ to my boat again, and home, 
‘reading and making an end of the book I lately bought— 
‘a merry satyr, called “The Visions”, translated from 
‘Spanish by L’Estrange, wherein there are many very pretty 
‘things; but the translation is, as to the rendering it into 
‘English expression, the best that ever I saw, it being 
‘impossible almost to conceive that it should be a translation’. 
This book was Roger L’Estrange’s translation of The Visions 
of Quevedo; I am the more doubtful if the judgement 
which I have just quoted was necessarily founded on a know- 
ledge of the original, because there is not a copy of The Visions 
in Spanish in the library : no. 70 in my list is a different work. 

I do, however, consider that the following passage * shows 


1 Diary, 11 February 1659/60. 2 Ibid., 9 June 1667. 
® Ibid., 28 April 1669. 
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that Pepys not only possessed but read one serious Spanish 
work: ‘ This morning Mr. Sheres sent me, in two volumes, 
‘Mariana his History of Spaine, in Spanish, an excellent 
‘book, and 1 am much obliged for it to him’. I do not know 
whether this was a loan or a gift ; if the latter, it affords an 
example of a practice of Pepys which has long been well 
known—that he was accustomed to expel from his library 
an early edition of a book when he afterwards acquired 
a later; for the edition of Mariana now in the library 
(no. 100 in my list) is dated 1678. It was an extraordinarily 
popular book in Spain, being reprinted over and over again 
in the seventeenth century ; and at the end of that century 
(1699) was even translated into English. 

We may find small corroborative pieces of evidence of 
Pepys’s knowledge of the Spanish language in his occasional 
use of Spanish words or expressions, without a rendering, in 
the Diary. Sometimes, when recording somewhat delicate 
subjects, he tries to make his shorthand a little more difficult 
—or at any rate less intelligible to the casual reader—by 
intercalating a few words in a foreign language; for this 
purpose Spanish and French are most often employed, the 
former perhaps a little more frequently than the latter ; 
Italian much less often. He mentions on one occasion * 
how in conversation his friend Mr. Creed told him ‘ that 
the Juego de Toros is a simple sport’ (a delusion which 
obtains in the mind of every Englishman, I suppose, until 
he has learned to appreciate the wonderful skill required in 
all that take part in it), ‘but the greatest in Spain’; on 
another,” Carteret is walking with Pepys in a garden and, 
suddenly angry with Sir William Penn, shakes his fist towards 
Penn’s house and cries ‘ Guarda mi spada; for, by God, I may 
chance to keep him in Ireland, when he is there’. Such phrases 
were clearly in a language with which he was quite familiar. 

1 Ibid., 24 May 1662. 2 Ibid., 8 May 1662; cf. 5 May 1669. 

A2 
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He sometimes mentions his purchases of Spanish books. 
After a visit to Westminster,’ ‘So home through Duck Lane 
‘[the street we now know as “ Little Britain ”] to inquire 
‘for some Spanish books, but found none that pleased me’. 
Again ® ‘ Staying a little while in Paul’s Churchyard, at the 
‘foreign bookseller’s, looking over some Spanish books, and 
* with much ado keeping myself from laying out money there ’. 
Again * ‘ Through Bedlam, calling by the way at an old book- 
*seller’s, and there fell into looking over Spanish books and 
‘ pitched upon some, till I thought of my oath when I was 
‘ going to agree for them, and so with much ado got myself 
‘out of the shop glad at my heart and so away’. He records 
in more than one passage the vows he made to abstain from 
wine and theatre-going, and I suppose he made himself 
similar promises not to spend money on books. Again ‘ 
. Walked down as low as Duck Lane and enquired for some 
* Spanish books, and so back again ’. 

Of greater interest is the following entry®: ‘Thence to 
* Duck Lane and did overlook a great many of M. Fouquet’s 
‘ Library that a bookseller hath bought, and I did buy one 
‘Spanish work: Los Illustres Varones.’ Lord Braybrooke, 
in his note on this passage, conjectured that the book might 
either be Los Claros Varones, by Fernando del Pulgar, 
historiographer to Ferdinand and Isabella, or the Varones 
ilustres del Nuevo Mundo of Fernando Pizarro y Orellana. 
It is, however, neither of these, but the Summa de Varones 
illustres of Juan de Sedejfio (no. 166 of my list), which is still 
in the library in Nicolas Fouquet’s binding. 

We can identify with equal certainty the subject of the 
next entry.® ‘ By coach to see Roger Pepys at his lodgings, 


1 Diary, 3 July 1661. 2 Ibid., 27 March 1663. 

3 Ibid., 13 January 1663/4. * Ibid., 18 December 1665. 
® Thid., 24 April 1668. 

® Tbid., 6 November 1668 ; cf. 15 March 1663, 5 April 1669, 
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* next door to Arundell House, a barber’s; and there I did 
‘see a book, which my Lord Sandwich hath promised one 
‘to me of, “ A description of the Escuriall in Spaine,” which 
“I have a great desire to have, though I took it for a finer 
‘book when he promised it me.’ I do not know whether 
Pepys wheedled this copy out of his cousin, or whether Lord 
Sandwich fulfilled his promise: but he obtained the book 
(no. 65 in my list), which is the Descripcion breve del Mona- 
sterio de S. Lorenzo el Real del Escorial, by Francisco de los 
Santos. The work was published in 1657, but the copy in 
the Pepysian Library is of the 1667 edition, which accords 
precisely with the time when he saw it in Roger’s possession. 

Before I come to speak of the printed Spanish books which 
form the subject of this paper, I should mention the com- 
paratively small quantity of Spanish manuscript material in 
the library. The most important item is what is familiarly 
called ‘'The Armada Book’; or, as Pepys himself describes 
it in his catalogue, ‘ The original Libro de Cargos (as to 
: a and munition) of the Proveedor-General of the 
‘Spanish Armada, 1588’. It consists of a large number of 
single or double sheets bound together; each is headed 
with the name of one of the ships of the Armada, and the 
captain’s name; below follows the exact quantity of pro- 
visions aboard each boat—the amount of biscuit, wine, 
bacon, rice, pease, vinegar, oil, water, cheese, tunny, &c., 
with a list of various utensils also aboard, such as pots, dishes, 
and measures. These sheets are contained in a vellum 
binding ; through the whole, including the covers, is a large 
circular hole, about three-quarters of an inch in diameter— 
the remains, | suppose, of a primitive system of filing, and 
then used so that the book could hang conveniently on 
a peg aboard ship, easy to take down for reference. On the 
front cover is the title of the volume in a tall uncial: ‘ Libro 
‘de Cargos : de Bastimentos y municiones que se hazen a los 
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*‘ Cappitanes y maestres y Patrones de las naves y otros navios 
“que sirven en el Armada de su magestad este anno de 
‘mpLxxxvii siendo proveedor della Bernabe de Pedroso.’ 
We do not know anything of the history of the volume ; 
but I think we can guess it. Pepys was a passionate collector 
of ‘curiosities’, particularly of any connected with naval 
history; and just as he would sometimes order a book for 
his private library and have it put down to the Admiralty 
account (‘I think I will let the King pay for this’ is the 
way he puts it), so I doubt not that the Libro de Cargos had 
come ashore from one of the captured ships of the Armada, 
and been preserved at the Admiralty; found there by Pepys, 
he thought that it was of no immediate and practical value 
to the business of the office at the moment, and would figure 
better on his own select shelves than lost among the dry 
papers of a Government Department. 

I come now to a volume of which the interest is not in the 
first instance Spanish, but musical. No. 2591 in the library is 
‘Songs and other Compositions, Light, Grave, and Sacred, 
‘for a Single Voice. Adjusted to the particular Compass of 
‘mine; with a Thorough-Base on ye Ghitarr by Cesare 
‘Morelli’. ‘This is a most handsome book, written in a fine 
large hand (not Pepys’s own) both words and music, and 
bound in black morocco, partly blind-tooled and partly in 
gilt tooling and red morocco inlaid; it contains songs of 
very various kinds (e.g. ‘ Beauty retire’, ‘Amanti, fuggite’, 
‘Les cocus sont bons’, ‘To be or not to be’, and most of 
the choral parts of the Book of Common Prayer). On leaf 13 
comes a Spanish song called ‘ Dodina’. After an introductory 
refrain ‘ Dodina, Dodinette ’, it runs : 

‘Adam! Samson! Salomon ! 
Dios nos libre de Mugeres ! 
bellas, o no vellas ; 


mal podemos star sin ellas. 
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Mas despues de Las aver visto ; 
perdonad nos Jesu Christo !’ 

I have not been able to identify this song ; but the thought 
is not uncommon. My friend Mr. Salvador de Madariaga 
points out to me in a collection’ of Spanish popular songs 
the following verse of the same or rather later date : 

‘ La mujer engaiid a Adan, 
a David y a{Salomoén, 
a Holofernes capitan 
y al valeroso Sansén.’ * 

The same volume has two additional songs written, 
apparently as an afterthought, on the final fly-leaves, and not 
included in the ‘ Table’ of Contents. The first is in Latin, 
the second a piece of Spanish verse : 

* Lo del Cielo es lo que dura ; 
que lo que en la tierra esta, 
muy presto se acabara. 


1 Revue Hispanique, December 1914, p. 382. 

2 The collocation of these names as victims of feminine wiles is almost a 
commonplace in mediaeval literature. In a poem ‘De proprietate feminarum ,” 
attributed by Professor Carlo Pascal (Letteratura Latina Medievale, Catania, 
1909, p. 108) without too much certainty to Adam of Barking, a thirteenth- 
century monk of Sherborne, we find the couplet : 

* Adam Sansonem Petrum David et Salomonem 
Femina devicit. Quis modo tutus erit ?’ 
and as proverbs or parts of proverbs (Jakob Werner, Lateinische Sprichworter und 
Sinnspriiche des Mittelalters, Heidelberg, 1912, p. 2) : 
‘et Salomonem, 
Vergilium summum, Aristotelem arte profundum 
Femina decepit : quis nunc evadere posset ?’ 
and better still : 
* Adam, Sampsonem, Lot, David, si Salomonem 
Femina decepit, quis modo tutus erit ?’ 

All, I think, must come ultimately from a sentence of St. Jerome’s: ‘ Nee 
‘sub eodem tecto cum muliere manseris, nec in praeterita castitate confidas, 
‘quia nec tu Sansone fortior nec Solomone sapientior,’ and still more from 

another of St. Augustine’ 8, * Davidem, Samsonem et Salamionem Satan 

* decepit, Christum tentavit : quis modo tutus erit ?” 
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Los tesoros y Riqueza, 

y los mas altos estados, 

en tierra, humo, y pobreza, 
seran muy presto tornados ; 
que quien pone sus cuydados 
en lo mudabile de aca, 

muy presto se acabara. 


Triste deleyte y pequeiio, 

es el placer deste mundo ; 
pues va a dar en el profundo, 
en un punto con su Dueiio. 
Al principio es halagueiio ; 
mas al fin amargara, 

muy presto se acabara. 


Tan presto passa y fencce, 
toda fa honra mundana, 
como una sombra liviana ; 
que luego desaparece. 
al que mayor honra ofrece, 
mas vano lo dexara, 
muy presto se acabara.’ 

This poem, which is not without merit, if somewhat 
gloomy in temperament, comes from the collection made by 
Christobal Salvador (Letras contra el abuso de los juramentos) 
which is no. 161 in my list, except that Pepys has copied lo 
for Je in the last line but one. 

Turning now to the printed books, fortune has preserved 
to us one interesting record of the way in which some of them 
were acquired. I have mentioned above the occasions 
recorded in the Diary when Pepys bought Spanish books ; 
later in his life he used to commission friends who were 
travelling abroad to buy books for him and send or bring 
them home. We know for instance that in 1699 and 1700, 
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John Jackson, Pepys’s favourite nephew and heir, was travelling 
in Europe and was obeying his uncle’s request to buy books ; 
but though we know he was in Spain in December 1700," 
I have no definite evidence that he bought anything there 
for the library—no new books, certainly, for none have so 
late a date as this. 

Nearly twenty years before, however, Pepys had sent 
other commissions ; and we are fortunate enough to possess 
in the Bodleian Library® a bill for some books bought at 
Seville on his account. It is endorsed ‘ Mr. Fowler’s Bill’, 
and is dated from Seville on the first of January 1683/4: [have 
no clue to Mr. Fowler’s identity—he is not any of the Fowlers 
mentioned in the Diary—but he was clearly a friend travelling 
in —_ who had been requested to make some purchases for 

i 


the library.* The bill is as follows : 
Numbers in list. BE RP. 
180 Norte de la Contratacion . ° : 0 


4 
6 Confessiones de st. Augustin 0:6 
33 Antiguadades de Seuilla . 2:32 
78 Curia Philipica 2:4 
37 and 185? dos Nouelas ; 1:4 
183 Grandesa de espania ° ° 2:0 
g2 Simbulo de fray Luis de Granada 234 
167 Ordenangas de Seuilla_. : 2:4 
145 Sisma de Ingalatierra ::0 
144 Flos santorum ° ° ; 7:0 
On juego de Naipes ° . 0:2 
0:4 


See 144 Por medio pego en la Flos sant” 





an 


gh. 6: 


EERE 
All these identifications are certain except the Dos Novelas. 
If the expression means ‘ two separate collections of stories ’, 


' On 3 December 1700 Pepys was writing to Jackson at Cadiz, bidding 
him go to Madrid in time to see the entry of the new king, Philip V. 

? Rawlinson MS. A. 190, f. 146. 

3 On 26 January 1668 we similarly find Mr. W. Batelier commissioned to 
buy some books for Pepys in France. 
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Mr. Fowler may have bought, as I have suggested, the 
Novelas Ejemplares of Cervantes and the Novelas Amorosas 
of Dofia Maria de Zayas. On the other hand the price 
(about 55.) is perhaps a little low for two such books, and as 
the Novelas of Dofia Maria de Zayas are divided into a first 
and second part, these alone may be intended. On the 
other hand the price is too high to have been paid for a mere 
couple of class-books. ‘The last entry clearly means that 
a few pages, perhaps a gathering, were missing from the copy 
of Ribadeneira’s Flos Sanctorum, and had to be supplied in 
order to complete it. I am sorry to say that the Pepysian 
Library does not possess the pack of cards which Mr. Fowler 
bought for his friend. 

The prices are reckoned in ‘pieces of eight’ (piezas de 
& ocho) and silver reals (reales de plata). Reckoning the latter 
at $d. or double the copper real, and therefore the former 
at 35. 4d., the ten books cost about £4 105., which seems 
a very fair price. 

The list to be issued hereafter with this paper contains all 
the books in the library in the Spanish language,’ and thus 
includes several printed outside Spain: some in the Low 
Countries, two in Lisbon * (one in Spanish and one in Latin), 
and one or two in France and England respectively. 

The Spanish version of the Book of Common Prayer 
(no. 91) has a puzzling title-page: Augusta Trinobantum 
must be a pedantic Latin form of ‘ London’, but I confess 
that the decipherment of the date, cic.1c1.1x11v, is beyond 
me: perhaps it is a mistake for c1d. 19c. xxiv (=1623). 
This was the year when Charles I, then Prince of Wales, 
was in Spain attempting to negotiate a match with the 
Infanta. Pepys copied out* on the fly-leaves at the 

2 And Latin books printed within the Peninsula. 

2 For his knowledge of Portuguese, see Diary, 17 March 1668. 


3 From the collection of State Papers and Letters called Cabala, sive Scrinia 
Sacra, published in 1651 and republished in 1663 and 1691. 
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beginning of his volume a letter, dated 26 July 1623, from 
Bishop Williams of Lincoln, the Lord Keeper, to the Duke of 
Buckingham, who was with the Prince in Spain, in which he 
says he is sending two copies of it, more to follow if required, 
and that the translation was made by an ex-Dominican, 
‘a zealous Protestant and a good Scholler, and I have Secured 
‘him to our Church with a benefice and a good Prebend’. 

I would then draw especial attention to the two volumes 
in the library marked 1545 and 1553 respectively. Although 
my list contains 185 different works, they are contained in 
a very much less number of volumes; for the former of 
these two is composed of no fewer than 71 ballads bound 
together, of which the great majority were printed at Seville 
about 16801; the latter 26 comedies, most of them on moral 
and religious subjects, by the best seventeenth-century 
Spanish dramatists. None of these comedies unfortunately 
bears a date or the name of the printer or the place of printing. 
Just as Pepys performed so great a service to popular English 
literature by his collection of broadside English ballads in 
five folio volumes, and his bound volumes of chap-books, so 
he did what he could, at a distance, to preserve specimens of 
popular Spanish literature ; and of quite a number of these 
Spanish ballads I have been able to find no trace in the books 
of reference available to me. I should also imagine that the 
two printed Papal Bulls of 1684 (nos. 42 and 43 of my list) 
might be hard to find elsewhere. 


1 I may perhaps call especial attention to no. sg—Lope Falcon’s three 
ballads, Curioso Tratado de las Ordenanzas del Tabaco. 


*,* Mr. Gaselee’s paper will be reissued with his List of the Spanish 
Books in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge, as the 
Second Supplement to the Transactions of the Bibliographical Society. 

A. W. P. 















THE REAPPEARANCE OF THE TEXTS OF THE 
CLASSICS 


By PROFESSOR ALBERT C. CLARK? 


HE Latin classics had to face three great dangers, 

| viz. (1) the attitude of the Church towards pagan 

literature, (2) the inroads of the barbarians into the 

Roman Empire, (3) the growth of the Romance languages 
which led to the corruption of Latin texts. 

There were times when the Church was frankly hostile. 
Thus we are told that Gregory the Great (540-604) tried to 
suppress the works of Cicero, since their style diverted men 
from the study of the scriptures, and burnt all manuscripts of 
Livy which he could find, since the author was full of 
idolatrous superstitions. On the other hand some individuals, 
such as Augustine and Jerome, were deeply read in classical 
literature. The father to whom we are most indebted is 
St. Benedict, who in 529 founded Monte Cassino, where he 
taught his monks to copy manuscripts, ‘ to fight against the 
temptations of the devil with pen and ink’. The order 
was not originally identified with learning, but classical 
manuscripts were among those which were copied. Hence, 
Monte Susine became a centre of learning, and some 
authors have only survived in manuscripts written there. 
With him must be coupled Cassiodorus (480-570), minister 
of Theodoric and his successors. Cassiodorus, unlike Benedict, 
was interested in learning. He had a large library, including 
some Greek manuscripts, and trained copyists. He is said to 
be the first person who deliberately utilized the quiet of the 
convent for the preservation of learning. The fact that so 


1 Read before the Bibliographical Society, 21 February 1921. 
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many classical authors have come down to us, seems due to 
him more than to any other single person. 

There must have been great destruction of books during 
the invasions of the barbarians. They led, however, to a very 
interesting result, viz. the migration of scholars from Gaul 
to Ireland. This is stated in a manuscript, now at Leyden, 
in which the invasions are described. The writer speaks first 
of the Huns whom he describes as born from horrible inter- 
course with demons, then of the Vandals, Goths, and Alans. 
The result, he says, was that ‘all the learned men on this 
‘side of the sea fled, and in districts beyond the sea, that is 
‘to say, in Ireland and wherever they betook themselves, 
‘ brought about a very great increase of learning among the 
‘ dwellers in those countries’. We may infer that the learned 
men took their books with them. 

The growth of the Romance languages on the Continent 
was accompanied by the decay of Latin. All sense of quantity 
was lost, the rules of grammar were forgotten, and barbarous 
spellings, due to pronunciation, were introduced. Gregory 
of Tours in the sixth century says: ‘ I ask pardon, if I trans- 
‘ gress, either in letters or syllables, the art of grammar, with 
‘which I am not thoroughly acquainted. I fear that when 
‘1 begin to write, since I am ignorant of literature and grammar, 
‘scholars will say to me, Thou churl and ignoramus . 
‘that can’st not distinguish between nouns, that dost often 
‘put feminines for masculines, and dost frequently put even 
‘ the preposition in the wrong place.’ 

The missionary spirit was strong among the Irish monks, 
and they had a passion for travel. ‘The writer of the life of 
St. Gall says of them ‘ Scotorum quibus consuetudo pere- 
grinandi iam paene in naturam conversa est’. They settled 
in Iona as early as 565. ‘Then they went to the Continent. 
St. Columban founded the monastery of Bobbio, near Genoa, 
in 613, and St. Gall that of St. Gall near Constance, in 614. 
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A number of other foundations followed, e.g. that of Péronne 
in 650. The Irish also extended their activities to England, 
the most notable foundation being that of Lindisfarne, in 
the middle of the seventh century. English learning, however, 
was not solely of Irish origin. In the south Theodore of 
Tarsus, a Greek, was Archbishop of Canterbury from 668-go, 
and as a result of his teaching Greek as well as Latin was 
known in England in the time of Bede. The Anglo-Saxon 
monks at an early date joined their Irish brethren on the 
Continent, or set up foundations of their own. It is disputed 
whether the Irish took their books with them, or collected: 
them on the spot. What is certain is:that, wherever they 
went, they founded libraries which included manuscripts of 
classical authors. 

The Caroline Renaissance is the next event which claims 
our notice. In 782 Charlemagne, wishing to restore learning 
in his kingdom, summoned an Englishman, Alcuin of York, 
to act as his Minister of Education. Alcuin became Abbot of 
St. Martin at Tours, where he founded a scriptorium, in 
which the famous Caroline minuscule came into being. He 
taught his monks to write, instead of devoting themselves to 
the cultivation of the vine. His motto was: ‘ Fodere quam 
vites, melius est scribere libros.’ His own studies lay chiefly 
in the direction of grammar and orthography. He succeeded 
in arresting the process of natural decay, and reintroduced 
classical Latin. Barbarous spellings disappeared as if by 
magic, and manuscripts were written by competent scribes. 

The monastery of Fulda was founded some forty years 
before this time by the Anglo-Saxon, St. Boniface. Under 
the successors of Charlemagne it became the centre of the 
humanistic movement. Charlemagne himself founded the 
monastery of Lorsch, near Worms, in 763, which afterwards 
became’ one of the most important mediaeval libraries. His 
minister Hildebald (d. 819) formed a library at Cologne, and 
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we are told that a number of manuscripts were sent by the 
Pope from Rome to Cologne to be there copied. Many of 
the manuscripts presented by Hildebald still exist in the 
Cathedral library. Corvei, in Westphalia, was founded in 822 
by monks from the Anglo-Saxon house at Corbie, near 
Amiens. The most notable figure in the movement was 
Servatus Lupus, Abbot of Ferriéres from 842 to 862, who had 
himself received his education at Fulda. The letters of 
Servatus show that he was a genuine forerunner of the 
Italian renaissance. He obtained manuscripts from Fulda, 
Tours, York, and Rome. He was also interested in textual 
criticism, and was accustomed to borrow manuscripts, e. g. 
of Cicero’s Letters and the Verrines, with the help of which 
he corrected his own copies. He quotes out-of-the-way 
authors, e.g. Catullus, to illustrate a point of prosody. 

This short sketch will suffice to show the extent to which 
the preservation of classical manuscripts is due to the Irish 
monks in the seventh century, and to the revival of learning 
in the eighth, which was largely due to Anglo-Saxon influence. 
It was in the monasteries founded at this time that the 
Italians of the fifteenth century made most of their discoveries. 
The favourite authors in the Middle Ages were : 

(a) Poets: Virgil, Horace, Terence, Persius, Juvenal, Ovid, 
Lucan, and Statius. 

(6) Historians: Sallust, Justin, Val. Maximus, Q. Curtius, 
Prosper. 

(c) Rhetorical writers : Ad Herennium, Cic. de Inventione, 
Topica. 

(d) Philosophers : Cicero, de Officiis, de Senectute, Tus- 
culans. 

(e) Grammarians : Priscian, Servius, Macrobius. 

Most others were rare, and a number of famous works have 
descended to us from single copies. Also, in some cases where . 
we have a number of fairly ancient manuscripts, it can be 
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proved that all are derived from a single copy. Thus, one-half 
of Cicero’s philosophical works (Nat. D., Div., Tim., Fat., Top., 
Parad., Lucull., Leg.), found in seven manuscripts ranging from 
the ninth to the eleventh century, is shown by common 
dislocations and mutilations to go back to a single manuscript 
not older than the eighth century. It is therefore a matter 
of accident whether an author survived or was lost. 

Mediaeval readers were also under some singular mis- 
apprehensions. Virgil, as is well known, was supposed to be 
a magician. Statius was confused with 4 Christian martyr 
of Toulouse, and was supposed to have been converted to 
Christianity by reading Virgil’s fourth Eclogue. This error 
has caused Dante to admit him to Purgatory and ultimate 
salvation. Caesar was generally known as Celsus, on account of 
a colophon, found in many manuscripts, which attests a revision 
of the text by Julius Celsus. Still more strangely Martial was 
known as Cocus, the error being due to manuscripts containing 
all his poems with the inscription Martialis totus. 

The Middle Ages end with Dante, and the new era is 
inseparably connected with the name of Petrarch (1304-74). 
The essential point to remember in connexion with him, is 
that he introduced a new conception of the classical authors. 
To previous ages they were ‘ dead’, to him they were alive. 
Cicero was his ‘ father ’, Virgil his ‘ brother’; the writers of 
antiquity were his ‘friends’, who were present with him 
in spirit. He looked on the authors whose names were known 
to him as a company, and every vacant place seemed to him 
an intolerable loss. He was convinced that their writings 
contained all wisdom and rules of right conduct. This is 
the very kernel of humanism, viz. the application of learning 
and culture to human life. The development of this idea 
was the supreme achievement of Petrarch’s genius, and it 
was on lines laid down by him that the whole course of the 
Renaissance proceeded. 

B 
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Whereas in the Middle Ages Virgil had been the chief 

figure in Latin literature, Petrarch’s gaze was chiefly fixed 
on Cicero, from whose philosophical works he derived many 
ideas which made especial appeal to him. Throughout his 
life he sought with ardour for new works of his hero. Petrarch 
made his first discovery of a new text in 1333, when 29 years 
of age. This was Cicero’s speech pro Archia, which he found 
in Liége. He made a transcript of it, from which all the 
Italian copies are descended. He recorded the fact that in 
so large a town as Liége he had great difficulty in procuring 
ye ink, and that the little which he could get was of the 
colour of saffron. ; 
His great discovery, which was made in 1345, consisted of 
Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, a very rare work in the Middle 
Ages. The manuscript belonged to the library of the cathedral 
at Verona. Although Petrarch was the first person to pro- 
claim the discovery to the world, and to make a copy of the 
manuscript, it was previously known to the author of a work 
known as Flores Morales, written at Verona in 1329; and to 
Pastrengo, the writer of an es Spe who was a friend 
of Petrarch and lived in Verona. e may, therefore, suspect 
that Pastrengo brought the manuscript to Petrarch’s notice. 
It is from this memorable year that modern knowledge of 
Cicero dates. To previous ages he had been superhuman, 
‘the god of eloquence’, free from all mortal weakness. 
Petrarch now found that his idol was a mortal man, weak, 
timorous, and vacillating. He wrote a famous letter, dated 
June 1345, from ‘ Franciscus Petrarcha among the living’ to 
Cicero, in which he records his emotions. He says : 

‘TI read very eagerly thy letters for which I had made long 
‘ and anxious search, and which I found where I least expected 
‘them. I heard thee speaking at length, making many com- 
‘ plaints, oft changing thy tone, Marcus Tullius. Long ago 
‘J had known thee as the counsellor of others, now at last 
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‘I know what thou wert unto thyself. Listen in thy turn, 
‘wheresoever thou art, to this lament, I will not call it 
‘counsel, prompted by true love, which one of thy posterity, 
‘devoted to thy name, pours forth amid his tears. Thou 
‘ever restless and anxious, or to quote to thee thine own 
‘words, thou headstrong and ill-starred elder, what hadst 
‘thou to do with all this strife and with feuds which could 
‘not profit thee? Why did the false glamour of glory 
*‘ entangle thee when old in the battles of younger men, and 
‘after a stormy career drag thee to a death unworthy of 
‘a philosopher? Alas, forgetful of thy brother’s advice 
‘and ali thy own sound maxims, like a wayfarer at night, 
‘ bearing a lantern in the darkness, thou didst shew a path 
‘to them that were to follow, and didst thyself stumble in 
‘ piteous fashion.’ He sence Cicero for the inconsistency 
of his behaviour towards Caesar and Pompey, and for attacking 
Antony, while allying himself with Octavian. He winds up 
by saying: ‘I grieve as a friend for thy sake. I am ashamed 
‘and sorry for thy errors, and, like Brutus, I set at nought 
‘the accomplishments for which I know thee to have been 
‘so remarkable. What good is it forsooth to teach others, 
* to speak ever in flowery language about the virtues, if thou 
‘dost not meanwhile listen to thyself? How much better 
‘it would have been, for a philosopher above all men, to 
‘have grown old in the quiet of the country, thinking, as 
‘thou thyself sayest somewhere, of the eternal life, not of 
‘this short one here; never to have held the fasces, to have 
‘coveted triumphs, to have been puffed up with the thought 
‘of Catiline ? But this is now too late. Farewell for ever, 
‘dear Cicero. Written among the living, on the right bank 
‘ of the Adige, in the Italian city, Verona, beyond the Padus 
‘on the 16th of June, in the year 1345 after the birth of the 
‘ God whom thou knewest not.’ 

Petrarch had a large collection of manuscripts, among them 
B2 
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being copies of two very rare authors, viz. Catullus and 
Propertius. The Catullus was, without doubt, drawn from 
the unique copy which survived in the Verona library, which 
had already been used by the author of the Flores. Nothing 
is known of the source from which he got Propertius. He 
seldom quotes these authors, since their spirit was repugnant 
to him. With Petrarch Boccaccio was intimately associated. 
Boccaccio in later life renounced all follies, and became an 
austere scholar. He was dominated by Petrarch, who snubbed 
and bullied him mercilessly, much in the same way as 
Johnson treated Boswell. Boccaccio, like Petrarch, made 
discoveries, the most important being Tacitus, Annals xi—xvi, 
and Hist. i-v. The Laurentian library contains the manu- 
script of ‘Tacitus, the only one in which this part of the author 
has come down to us, together with Apuleius, again the 
manuscript from which all extant copies are derived: also 
another manuscript of Varro, de lingua Latina, and Cicero, 
pro Cluentio. This work of Varro survived in this manuscript 
only, and all manuscripts of the pro Cluentio were derived 
from this copy until another and more complete one came 
into the hands of Poggio. The two manuscripts, therefore, are 
of extraordinary interest. They are both written in the 
South Italian, or Beneventan, script, the centre of which was 
Monte Cassino. We know that Boccaccio visited the library 
there since Benvenuto da Imola describes the squalor in which 
he found it. We are told that ‘he found the room which 
‘contained this treasure without a door or key, and when he 
‘entered, he saw grass growing in the windows and all the 
‘ books and shelves covered with a thick layer of dust. When 
‘he turned over the MSS. he found many rare and ancient 
‘works with whole sheets cut out, or with the margins 
‘ruthlessly clipped. As he left the room he burst into tears 
‘and, on asking a monk whom he had met in the cloister to 
‘ explain the neglect, was told that some of the monks, wishing 
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“to gain a few soldi, had torn out whole handfuls of leaves 
‘and made them into psalters, which they sold to boys, and 
‘had cut off strips of parchment, which they turned into 
* amulets to sell to women.’ 

It seems very probable that Boccaccio found these manu- 
scripts in this ‘ prison’. In view of a certain mystery which 
attaches to the Tacitus, it has been suggested that he stole it. 
It has been remarked that ‘to rob the rats and mildew of 
* their prey must have been an act of piety, and the conscience 
* of Boccaccio quite easy ’. 

We know from a letter of Boccaccio that he was in posses- 
sion of the Tacitus in January 1371, when he wrote to 
Niccold da Montefalcone, Abbot of S. Stephano in Calabria, 
asking him to let him have a fragment of the manuscript which 
was in his keeping. It is an interesting fact that in his work, 
De mulieribus claris, five lives, those of Agrippina, Epicharis, 
Paulina, Poppaea, and Triaria, are founded on Tacitus, 
whose text is often reproduced verbally. ‘This book is sup- 
posed to have been completed at Naples in 1362, but the 
lives in question all come at the end, so probably they are 
a later addition. 

The books of Boccaccio went after his death, in 1375, to 
the church of S. Spirito in Florence. There is a catalogue 
of the library there, dated 1451, in which there is mentioned 
a special collection, termed the parva libreria, of books 
belonging to him and Petrarch. Among them was a transcript 
of the Tacitus made by him. 

The most important event which took place in the remaining 
part of the fourteenth century, was the arrival of Manuel 
Chrysoloras in Italy, on a mission from the Byzantine court 
to seek for help against the Turks, who already threatened 
the capital. He was a man of the highest nobility, being 
connected with the Emperor, and, what was still more 
important, he was a first-rate scholar, well acquainted with 
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classical Greek. Until then the Italians could not learn 
Greek, since they had no one to teach them except some 
ignorant Calabrians. Petrarch took lessons, when at.Avignon, 
from one of these named Barlaam, but never succeeded in 
learning much more than the alphabet. Later on, in 1358, 
he met in Padua another Calabrian, Leontio Pilato. He 
does not appear to have renewed his own studies, but stimu- 
lated the faithful Boccaccio to make an attempt. Pilato 
came to Florence and was made Reader in Greek. He was 
not an attractive person. Boccaccio describes him as possess- 
ing ‘ a grim visage, an ugly face, a long beard, jet-black hair ’, 
and speaks of him as ‘ absent-minded, bad mannered, and 
impolite’. Pilato was entrusted by his patrons with the 
task of translating the Iliad, which he performed according to 
his lights. His translation is wretched doggerel, full of strange 
errors due to his ignorance of classical Greek. ‘Thus he 
regularly confuses ga with gadis and renders, e.g. 

1.56 xydero yap Aavady Sri pa OvijcKxovras éparo 
by ‘ quia leviter morientes videbat’. The ignorance both of 
Pilato and of Petrarch may be judged from the following gem : 

1.222 Sdpar’ és alytédyor0 Aids pera Saipovas dddous 
Pilato renders : 

‘ad domos capram lactantis lovis cum demonibus aliis ’. 
Petrarch annotates in his copy of the translation : 

*‘Omnes dei gentium demonia. Notanda confessio testis 
huius antiquissimi et maximi.’ 

When Pilato had finished his task, he became sulky and 
insisted on returning to Greece. He was shipwrecked on the 
way and lost his life. Petrarch says of him that he was 
* magna belua, surdior scopulis ad quos ibat ’. 

The ignorance of the Calabrian clergy at this time is 
striking, since in the thirteenth century, Grosseteste, Bishop 
of Lincoln and Chancellor of Oxford—of whom Roger Bacon 
says ‘ Dominus Robertus, dictus Grossum caput, solus novit 
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scientias ’"—had been able to import into England com- 
petent teachers from the Greek-speaking districts of Calabria. 
The flame which was then lighted, however, soon flickered 
out. The short-lived English renaissance of the thirteenth 
century has left only a few monuments, such as some transla- 
tions of Aristotle, the Greek grammar of Roger Bacon, and 
a lexicon, recently discovered by Dr. Montague James in 
the Library of the College of Arms in Victoria Street, London, 
designed for the circle of Grosseteste and Bacon, in which 
some 16,000 Greek words are glossed. 

Chrysoloras was made Reader of Greek in Florence, and 
lectured from 1396-1400 to large audiences. The older 
men did not make much progress, but some of the younger 
gained considerable proficiency, and from this time onwards 
most Italian scholars knew Greek as well as Latin. The 
chief Hellenists in the first part of the fifteenth century 
were Lionardo Aretino and Ambrogio Traversari. 

The mantle of Petrarch descended to Coluccio Salutati 
(1330-1406), Chancellor of Florence. He had been a friend 
of Petrarch, and after Petrarch’s death obtained books fram 
his library. He also collected manuscripts, among them 
being one of Propertius; one of Catullus taken from the 
Veronensis, now Paris 14137, the oldest manuscript of the 
author now extant; also a copy of the Letters to Atticus, 
made from the manuscript discovered by Petrarch. He also 
had a singular piece of luck in being the first person to bring 
to light Cicero’s letters ad Familiares. He was informed that 
a new manuscript of Cicero’s letters, in addition to the one 
found by Petrarch, had been discovered at Vercelli, artd 
that both manuscripts were in the possession of Giangaleazzo 
Visconti at Milan. Florence and Milan were generally at 
war, but in 1392, when there was a truce, he obtained a copy 
of the new manuscript from Pasquino, Chancellor of Milan, 
whom he addresses as an intimate friend. When the copy 
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arrived, he found, to his delight, that it contained an entirely 
fresh collection of Cicero’s letters. ‘The Vercelli MS., 
a beautiful specimen of ninth-century writing, is now in the 
Laurentian Library. 

I now turn to the person to whom the recovery of Latin 
manuscripts in the early part of the fifteenth century was chiefly 
due, viz. Niccold Niccoli (1363-1437). Many modern writers 
speak of him as a copyist of manuscripts. This description 
is very inadequate. After the death of Coluccio he became 
the central figure in the humanistic movement, and the 
first organizer of research on a large scale. He was himself 
not a rich man, but he was backed by the wealth of Cosimo 
de’ Medici, who paid all his bills, and put at his service the 
agents of his bank in various countries. Niccold seldom left 
Florence, and never went far, but all manuscripts made their 
way to him, and he formed a great collection of manuscripts, 
both Greek and Latin, which after his death passed to 
St. Marco, and are now in the Laurentian and National 
Libraries in Florence. In each of them the owner’s name is 
inscribed. 

Niccold was a short man, rather stout, who always seemed 
to be laughing at something or somebody. When walking in 
the street he wore ‘ bellissimi panni rosati’ reaching to the 
ground. He used antique vases at his table, which was 
covered with porcelain, and drank from crystal cups. We are 
told that ‘ a vederlo cosi antico come era, era una gentilezza ’. 
He could not endure the braying of an ass, the grating of 
a saw, or the squeaking of a mouse. He was what in Oxford 
is termed a ‘ character ’. 

The chief of Niccold’s agents was Poggio, 1380-1459, the 
son of a poor apothecary, born at Terra Nuova, near Arezzo. 
His father was named Guccio, and he is himself generally 
described as Poggius Gucci, e. g. in the deed of his appointment 
as Chancellor of Florence, when sixty-three years of age. 
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Modern writers are fond of calling him Poggio Bracciolini, 
or Bracciolini simply. ‘The Bracciolini were a noble family of 
Pistoia, and Poggio never claims any connexion with them 
until 1453. ‘The claim is sufficiently disproved by a note of 
the official who in 1373, when he drew up the register for 
‘Terra Nuova, in which he returns the property of Guccio 
at 40 lire, appends the note ‘ nulli sunt nobiles habitantes in 
dicto communi’. Poggio late in life married a girl with 
aristocratic connexions, and appears to have resolved to find 
some for himself. Poggio wrote a beautiful hand, and soon 
became a member of Niccold’s circle. No cloud ever dimmed 
their friendship, though both were quarrelsome, especially 
Poggio. 

The idea of making a search in ‘ German’ libraries for new 
manuscripts of the classics appears to have been conceived 
by Niccold Niccoli, and to have been supported by Zabarella, 
Archbishop of Florence. The opportunity came when the 
Council of Constance took place (1414-18). Poggio was 
nominated to conduct the inquiry. Until then he had been 
a flighty youth. His great friend, Lionardo, says of him in 
a letter to Niccold: ‘Our friend Poggio is very slack and 
“neglects all his business and duties. If you think that he 
‘behaves differently in Siena from the way in which he 
* behaved when in Florence, you are much mistaken. He has 
‘changed his residence, but not his disposition. Wherever 
‘he is and wherever he goes, he is accompanied and followed 
‘by the same carelessness.’ Events were to prove that 
Lionardo was mistaken in his diagnosis. 

Poggio went to Constance in the train of John XXIII 
and arrived on 28 October 1414. He was one of the secre- 
taries to the Pope, and therefore had official business to 
attend to. His researches were to be conducted in leisure 
hours as opportunity arose. With him was associated a col- 
league, Bartholomeo da Montepulciano, who played a minor 
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part in the discoveries which were made. During his absence 
from Italy he was in constant correspondence with Niccold. 

The first manuscript which Poggio sent to Niccold came 
from the famous Abbey of Cluny, near Macon. It contained 
the speeches pro Sexto Roscio, pro Cluentio, pro Murena, pro 
Caelio, pro Milone. ‘The pro Sex. Roscio and pro Murena were 
wholly new to the Italians, and all extant manuscripts are 
descended from the Cluniacensis. Also, it was the only source 
for the end of the pro Cluentio and four large lacunae in the 
body of the speech where the Monte Cassino MS.., discovered 
by Boccaccio, had been deficient. In the speeches pro Caelio 
and pro Milone it was of rare excellence. The manuscript was 
very old and in very bad condition, so much so that F. Barbaro, 
when he saw it in Florence, found himself unable to read 
a word of it. 

The manuscript reached Italy in 1415, as is shown by the 
fact that a copy of Cicero’s speeches, made for Cosimo de’ 
Medici by Joannes Arretinus, a well-known calligrapher, 
which contains the two new orations, bears the date 9 February 
1416. The end of the pro Cluentio first appears in a manuscript 
now at Perugia, written in 1417, in which it bears the note 
“noviter repertum’. In later manuscripts the lacunae in 
the speech were filled up from the new source, and various 
readings were extracted in the case of the pro Caelio and pro 
Milone. 

Poggio, in one of his letters, says of this manuscript, ‘ liber 
quem detuli ex monasterio Cluniacensi,’ and it has been 
generally supposed that he himself went to Cluny and bore 
off his prize. ‘There are, however, difficulties in the way of 
this view. No such journey is recorded elsewhere, and, as 
the business of the Council was in full swing, it is not easy 
to see how he could have found time for so long a journey. 
Also, the Cluny library contained other treasures which 
could hardly have escaped his notice. In an old catalogue, 
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written in the twelfth century, Poggio’s MS. is no. 496, 
while no. 498 contained the Verrines together with some 
other speeches, and no. 492 the Letters to Atticus. No. 498 
is a manuscript written in the ninth century, recently 
rediscovered in the Holkham library by Sir W. Peterson, and 
no. 492 was a famous manuscript of the Letters to Atticus, 
which was used by French scholars in the sixteenth century, 
and by them termed Tornaesianus. Since all three manu- 
scripts were, at any rate in the twelfth century, on the same 
shelf, it would seem strange that they should escape the notice 
of Poggio. 

There is another possibility, viz. that the manuscript was 
sent to Constance from Cluny. Brower, who wrote a history 
of Fulda in 1672, composed at Fulda in the Jesuit College, 
records that ‘ Johannes de Merlaw (Abbot, 1395-1440), 
“when he went to Constance in 1414, followed by a fair 
‘troop of 48 horsemen, in order to root out the heresy of 
‘ the atove, ordered the choicest volumes from his library 
‘to be taken to Constance, and that many of them were not 
‘returned’. One of the authors which passed through the 
hands of Poggio at this time, though he does not claim the 
discovery for himself, was Ammianus Marcellinus, our know- 
ledge of whom rests, apart from a few leaves of a Hersfeld MS., 
on a single MS. (Vat. 1873), which bears in three places the 
inscription ‘ Monasterii Fuldensis est liber iste’. It is, 
therefore, quite likely that the Abbot of Cluny also sent 
acontribution. Recent investigation has shown that a manu- 
script, now in the Paris library, no. 14749, written early in 
the fifteenth century, was copied from the Cluniacensis in 
the pro Sex. Roscio and pro Murena, while supplements from 
it were entered in the other speeches. The Abbot, therefore, 
may have decided to part with the illegible manuscript, of 
which a clean copy had been made, while he did not disclose 
the existence of the other two. 
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In July 1416, during the vacancy in the Papacy caused by 
the deposition of John XXIII, Poggio went to the Irish 
foundation of St. Gall, fifteen miles from Constance, 
together with Bartolomeo, the poet Cencio, and other 
friends, to look for manuscripts. There they found a complete 
Quintilian, the Italian copies being defective, Asconius, and 
part of Valerius Flaccus. Cencio says that these manuscripts 
were found in the library, and goes on to speak of a tower 
hard by where countless manuscripts were imprisoned like 
captives. ‘ When we looked narrowly at it, and beheld this 
‘library stained and defiled with dust, moths, soot, and 
“everything which causes the destruction of books, we wept, 
‘thinking that the Latin tongue had thus lost its proudest 
‘jewels. This library, could it but speak, would call out 
‘loudly, “ Ye, that truly love the Latin tongue, suffer me 
‘not to be utterly destroyed by this neglect; snatch me 
‘from the dungeon where the splendour of these books 
‘cannot be seen”. ‘The Abbot of the monastery and the 
‘monks were wholly ignorant of literature.’ Poggio himself 
wrote a letter, sent with minute variations to several friends, 
in which he says that the books were not in the library, but 
in a ‘filthy and dark prison, namely, in the basement of 
‘a tower, not fit to receive criminals convicted of a capital 
‘charge’. The account of Cencio sounds more authentic. 

The manuscripts were sent to Constance, and there copied. 
‘The monks of St. Gall were jealous guardians of their books, 
and P. Pithoeus states that he saw at St. Gall a receipt which 
Poggio had to sign for the Asconius. Poggio made a copy, 
now lost, of Quintilian in 54 days. His autograph copy of 
Asconius and Valerius Flaccus is now in the Madrid library. 
Asconius greatly interested the Italians. ‘Two other copies 
were made, viz. by Bartolomeo, a transcript of which, 
together with excerpts made by him from the Cluniacensis, 
is now in the Laurentian library, and by Sozomenus of 
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Pistoia, whose autograph copy is now at Pistoia. We have 
thus three transcripts from which to reconstruct the readings 
of the lost Sangallensis. 

In 1417 Poggio went on an expedition by himself, Bar- 
tolomeo being invalided. In the course of this he got as 
far as Langres in Burgundy, where he discovered Cicero’s 
speech, pro Caecina, then unknown, though other manu- 
scripts have since come to light. He also examined a number 
of other libraries in ‘Gaul and Germany’, and discovered 
the speeches against Rullus and Piso, and those pro Roscio 
Comoedo, pro Rabirio perduellionis reo and pro Rabirio Postumo. 
Other manuscripts of the speeches against Rullus and Piso 
subsequently emerged, but the other three are only known 
from copies of Poggio’s transcript. The traditional story of 
their discovery is that Poggio found them under a heap of 
rubbish and this would account for their mutilated condition 
and corruption. Recently, however, fresh evidence has come 
to light which shows that he found the manuscript in the 
‘small library’ at Cologne Cathedral: also, that he was 
denied access to the larger library in the same building. 

Other important discoveries made at this time were manu- 
scripts of Lucretius, Silius Italicus, Manilius, and the Silvae of 
Statius. Our chief information comes from a letter of Poggio 
to F. Barbaro, written after the election of Martin V (on 
11 November 1417). Poggio was not in favour with the 
new Pope, and thought of going to England in the service of 
Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester. He first bewails 
his misfortunes and threatens vengeance, saying that one 
day he will assert his liberty and will not fear the thunder 
and lightning of Jove himself (i.e. the Pope) ; then he goes on: 
* I thank you for the twenty florins which you gave to Matthew, 
‘for I am now free from debt. In order to make you some 
‘return, I send to you through a priest, Brandinus of Pisa, 
‘who belongs to the household of the Cardinal of Pisa, 
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* Silius Italicus, five books of the Silvae of Statius and the 
‘Astronomicon of Manilius. The person who copied the 
‘books was the most ignorant of living beings, you have to 
‘guess, not read: so it is necessary that they should be 
‘copied by a learned man. I have read as far as the thirteenth 
* book of Silius and have made many emendations, so it will 
‘be easy for a good writer to detect similar errors and to 
‘correct them in the other books. See therefore that they 
‘are copied and then send them to Niccold at Florence. 
‘I wish my MS. of the speeches to remain here. I will after- 
‘wards bring them myself, or send them to you by another, 
‘and that as soon as possible. Lucretius has not yet been 
‘ delivered to me, though a copy has been made. ‘The place 
‘is far distant and there are not many who come from it, 
‘ but, if no one comes, I will not sacrifice my private interests 
‘to official business. With regard to Ammianus Marcellinus, 
‘I do not find any one to contribute anything. The priests 
‘here speak well of my work; they sit still and daily ask to 
‘see the speeches. But they say not a word about payment. 
‘ What a lot of monsters and wild beasts.’ 

Poggio in a later letter says that he hired a scribe to go 
about with him in ‘Germany’ (i.e. Switzerland). This 
scribe appears to be the ‘ ignorantissimus omnium viventium ’ 
here referred to. The copy of Manilius and the Silvae which 
he made, full of ignorant blunders, with some corrections of 
Poggio in the margin, is now at Madrid,’ where it was once 
bound up with Poggio’s autograph of Asconius and Valerius 
Flaccus. ‘The speeches are, of course, those of Cicero, recently 
discovered at Langres, Cologne, and elsewhere. Poggio does 
not state the source from which he derived his copy of 
Lucretius. The chief manuscripts now known are the Qua- 
dratus and the Oblongus, both belonging to the ninth century. 


1 At the end of the manuscript is written ‘ Finis adest vere, precium vult 
scriptor habere’, This colophon may have been copied from the model. 
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The Quadratus came from St. Bertin and the Oblongus from 
Mainz. ‘The Italian copies drawn from the transcript made 
for Poggio represent the same tradition. It may be that Mainz 
was the ‘ locus satis longinquus ’ to which Poggio alludes. ‘The 
MS. of Ammianus was taken to Italy by Cardinal Colonna, 
a relative of the new Pope. It is now in the Vatican library. 

The Council broke up on 16 May 1418, and Poggio went 
back with the papal Curia as far as Mantua, which he reached 
in October. He then disappeared without taking leave of 
his friends and went to England, where he joined Cardinal 
Beaufort. ‘The letters written by Poggio during the four 
years which he spent in this country remind one of those 
written by Cicero-in his exile. He suffered from black 
depression, and disliked the English, whom he accused of 
gluttony and other vices. He had no energy for research, 
and when Niccold sent him lists of books with indications 
where they might be found, he said that there were no manu- 
scripts in England since the country had been wasted during 
the incessant wars. The only literature, he says, in which 
the English take any interest, is that to be found in books 
on cookery. Among the places which he visited at the request 
of Niccoldé was Salisbury, where he looked, but without suc- 
cess, for a treatise of Origen, seen there by Chrysoloras during 
a visit to England. His letters written in 1420-1 contain 
several references to a projected journey to Oxford. He says, 
‘I have not seen Oxford, since travel requires something 
* besides the mere wish to do so’; so again ‘I have not seen 
‘Oxford and do not expect to see it . . . so you must not 
‘ expect to get books from Britain. People do not care much 
‘for them here.’ The last entry is ‘I will go to Oxford as 
‘soon as I can, and if any good results, I will let you know’. 
The only discovery of any moment which he made was 
a fragment (‘ particula’) of Petronius, which he-sent to 
Niccold. More will be said of this shortly. 
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Cardinal Beaufort proved to be a stingy patron. Poggio, 
although only in minor orders, expected Church preferment, 
but all he obtained was an appointment as Rector of Drokenes- 
ford in the diocese of Winchester. He never pardoned the 
Cardinal for his meanness, and after his death he remarks 
drily, ‘nunc sedet cum divitibus huius saeculi’. At last he 
received an invitation to rejoin the papal Curia, and hurried 
home. On his way he found a manuscript of Petronius at 
Cologne, containing the usual extracts with a colophon, 
attesting that they came from the fifteenth book of that 
author. By the time that he reached Italy his spirits had 
revived, together with his zest for life and his interest in 
research. His letters to Niccold are full of references to the 
manuscripts which he had discovered. Most of these were 
in the possession of Niccold, who was loth to part with them. 
In one letter, written in 1429, Poggio says, ‘ You have kept 
* Lucretius for 14 years, so also Asconius Pedianus, Petronius 
‘ Arbiter, the Silvae of Statius, and those speeches discovered 
‘by me which you have’. Here he refers to the Cluni MS. ; 
his transcript of the speeches discovered by him at Langres, 
Cologne, and elsewhere was in the hands of F. Barbaro at 
Venice, who did not return it until 1436. 

During Poggio’s absence from Italy an important discovery 
was made at Lodi by Cardinal Landriani. ‘This was a manu- 
script containing the de Oratore (complete, previously known 
only from mutilated manuscripts), the Orator, and Brutus. 
The Brutus was entirely new, and no subsequent manuscript 
has come to light. Copies of the Brutus, some of them dated, 
were written by various scholars, including Poggio. One, 
now lost, which was made by Lamola, had an interesting entry : 

‘I did my best to note in the margin the readings of these 
‘ dealers in strange words and most barbarous beasts. I also 
‘tried to reproduce the minutest details in the ancient 
‘ archetype, even in the case of silly errors due to antiquity, 
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‘for I preferred to be foolish with the ancient writers 
* than to be wise with precise critics.’ , 
A copy of Lamola’s transcript is now in the possession of 
an American scholar, Prof. Durham of Cornell, but he does 
not appear to have yet published a collation. More extensive 
discoveries were made by Nicholas Krebs of Cusa, generally 
called Cardinal Cusa by modern writers. Poggio speaks of 
him as * Nicholaus Trevirensis’ or ‘Cusanus’. He was 
a learned theologian and a statesman, to whom the credit 
belongs of having been the first person to attack the authen- 
ticity of Constantine’s Donation. His chief discoveries were 
made in Cologne, where he made his way into the larger 
library which was closed to Poggio. This library, which still 
contains ecclesiastical manuscripts of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, was founded by Hildebald, minister of Charlemagne. 
The great treasure which Nicholas found there was the 
celebrated Orsini MS. of Plautus, containing twelve new plays. 
He formed a large collection of manuscripts, many of which are 
still in the Hospital at Cues. The British Museum possesses 
several manuscripts which have come from Cues, inhaling a 
famous Graeco-Latin glossary, written in the seventh century. 

Cicero’s speech pro Fonteio first came to light at this period. 
It was preserved in a single manuscript, together with part 
of the pro Flacco, in Pisonem, and the Philippics, which is 
now in the Chapter House of St. Peter’s. Poggio used the 
manuscript in 1428, to correct and supplement a copy of the 
Philippics which he had himself written in earlier days. He 
says: ‘I have corrected the Philippics of Cicero with the 
‘help of this ancient MS., which is written in so childish 
‘a manner and is so full of blunders that I had to practise 
‘ divination rather than conjecture in what I wrote. No old 
‘woman, however ignorant or silly, would not have written 
* more correctly, but you know that I am fairly sharp ’in such 
* matters.’ 

c 
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Poggio’s letters contain several references to a manuscript 
of Frontinus which was at Monte Cassino. He could not get 
it until 1429, when he himself visited the library, and he was 
forced before long to return it to Monte Cassino, where it 
still is. 

Niccold Niccoli continued to organize research. A very 
interesting document, which first came to light in 1913, 
contains instructions for the use of explorers in northern 
libraries. It was drawn up in 1431, when Cardinal Cesarini 
went to Germany to organize a crusade against the Hussites. 
He gives a list of books to be found in Reichenau (1), Hersfeld 
(6), Fulda (14). He says of Cologne Cathedral that ‘ there 
‘ are two libraries, one which is more public, in which Poggio 
‘found certain speeches of Cicero, and another which is 
‘hidden away: this he could not see because the custodian 
‘was absent. He heard many wonderful tales about this.’ 
The last item is, that ‘there is a Cistercian monastery in 
* Dacia (= Denmark) in which, according to many there are 

‘ten decads of Livy i in five very ancient manuscripts written 

‘in Lombard script ’. 

The Monte Cassino MS. of Tacitus, Annals xi-xvi, Hist. 
i-v, was at this time in the possession of Niccold. Poggio, 
writing to him on 27 September 1427, says: ‘ When the 
‘MS. of Tacitus comes, I will keep it in a secret place. 
‘I know where it came from, and through whom, and who 
‘claims it: but have no doubts, not a word about it will go 
‘forth from me.’ These words can only mean that the 
manuscript had been stolen. Some think it was stolen from 
the heirs of Boccaccio. It may have been stolen from the 
church of S. Spirito. There remains a third possibility, viz. 
that Boccaccio only had a copy of the manuscript, and that it 
was stolen from Monte Cassino by agents of Niccoli. There 
was some mystery about this manuscript, and knowledge of it 
was confined to a small circle. 
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In the memorandum of Niccold, already mentioned, there 
occurs the following series of entries in the list of manuscripts 
at Hersfeld : 

* Cornelius Tacitus de origine et situ Germanorun, xi fol. 

- »» de vita Iulii Agricolae, xv fol. 

Dialogus de oratoribus xviii folia’ (not ascribed to Tacitus). 
The first mention of this manuscript occurs in a letter of 
Poggio to Niccold, written in 1425. Poggio made several 
attempts to get it through a monk of Hersfeld, who was 
willing to exchange it and other classical manuscripts for works 
on legal subjects. The monk came to Rome for a second time 
in 1427 with his catalogue, and promised to bring the Tacitus 
to Rome and to send the other books to Nuremberg. The 
promise, however, was not fulfilled. In September 1427 
Poggio says ‘I have no news about Cornelius ‘Tacitus, who is 
in Germany ’, and in September 1428 ‘ Cornelius Tacitus is 
silent among the Germans’. In February 1429 the monk 
came for a third time, but without the book, and Poggio 
gave up the quest. Where Poggio failed, a younger re- 
searcher, Enoch of Ascoli, was successful, in 1455, four years 
before the death of Poggio. Enoch was sent to ‘ Dacia’ 
(Denmark) on a mission of discovery by Nicholas V, and in 
the course of his journey got possession of the precious 
manuscript. Some eight leaves of this manuscript, written 
in a tenth-century hand, were in 1902 discovered in the 
library of Count Balleani at Jesi near Ancona. 

The last item in Niccold’s memorandum concerning the 
complete Livy in ‘ Dacia’ refers to an old story which appears 
in different forms. Coluccio was informed by the Chancellor 
to the Markgraf of Moravia that a monastery in the diocese 
of Liibeck possessed a complete Livy, written in such ancient 
characters that no one could read it. In 1424 Poggio was 
told by a Dane, named Nicholas, ‘ of doubtful veracity, but 
‘ very learned, that he had seen in the Cistercian monastery 
C2 
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‘ of Sorée, in Seeland’, (ten miles from Copenhagen,) ‘ three 
‘very large volumes written in Lombardic characters with 
‘a mixture of Gothic, containing ten decads of Livy, the 
* titles of which he had himself read’. He wrote to Niccold, 
pointing out that Sorée is not much more than a day’s 
journey from Liibeck, and asking him to urge Cosimo de’ 
Medici to get his Liibeck agent to go to Sorée at once, ‘ for, 
‘if it is true, we shall have cause to triumph over the 
‘ Dacians’. Thirty years later he refers to the ancient legend 
about the complete Livy in ‘ Dacia’, or Norway, and says 
that several persons went to Sorie at his request, but could 
not find any manuscript of Livy there. He did not, however, 
give up all hope. Shortly before his death, when the oft- 
repeated story was revived, he recovered the energy of youth. 
He wrote to Cardinal di Colonna the need of instant action. 
The treasure must be brought to Bruges: there he will 
arrange for its transport to Geneva and subsequent carriage 
toItaly. He says ‘ this is not the time for slumber or dreaming, 
‘but for rapid action. I would that I had wings, so as to be 
* with you.’ 

The catalogue of books in Poggio’s library at the time of 
his death, made by his executors, has recently been published 
by Walser. It is a document of capital importance for the 
transmission of classical texts. 

Throughout the early part of the fifteenth century Greek 
manuscripts flowed into Italy. The most successful collector, 
so much so that his name overshadows those of others, was 
the Sicilian, Aurispa. He made a journey to the East some 
time between 1405 and 1413 and brought back a number 
of Greek manuscripts. In 1417 he sold an old MS. of 
Thucydides to Niccold. In 1421 among other Greek manu- 
scripts the famous Venetus A of Homer was in his possession. 
In the same year he went back to Constantinople and 
remained there until December 1423. He says that during 
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the time not only did he spend all his money on buying books, 
but sold his clothes for the same purpose. A legate from 
Constantinople called him a rogue, and he was said to be 
robbing the town of its sacred books. While he was there 
he sent to Niccolé the famous Laurentian MS. of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Apollonius Rhodius. When he returned to 
Italy, he brought with him 238 manuscripts of the Greek 
classical authors. Never was such a treasure brought to light 
by a single scholar. A number of manuscripts were collected 
by other scholars, notably Guarino and Filelfo. Most of 
the Greek classics were brought to Italy by 1430, some 
twenty-three years before the conquest of Constantinople by 
the Turks (1453). The oft-repeated statement that the 
diffusion of Greek literature in the West was due to the flight 
from Constantinople of Greeks, who brought their manu- 
scripts with them, is not founded on facts. 

It was a curious accident that, while the Italian researchers 
ransacked the libraries of distant countries, they neglected 
until the end of the fifteenth century one in their own land 
which possessed great riches. This was the monastery of 
Bobbio, founded by Irish monks under St. Columban in 613. 
Bobbio is situated among the mountains beside the river 
Trebia, half way between Genoa and Piacenza. The roads 
were very bad, and it has been described as cut off from the 
rest of Italy. Whether the monks brought books with them 
from Ireland, or whether all were acquired in Italy is 
a matter of dispute. The development of the Irish script at 
Bobbio and the system of abbreviations which arose there 
have been the subject of special treatises. In the tenth 
century the library possessed 666 manuscripts. The first 
person to explore its riches at this time was Galbiate, who 
went there in 1494 at the instance of his employer, Merula. 
The most interesting of the new works which he discovered 
there was the satire of Sulpicia. He also brought back a number 
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of works by grammarians hitherto unknown. Subsequently, 
in 1504, Parrhasius made a visit to Bobbio and discovered 
other grammatical manuscripts, the chief of which is the 
MS. of Charisius, now at hy Various manuscripts of 
authors previously known came from this source, e.g. the 
Medicean Virgil (fifth century). Most of the Bobbio MSS., 
however, were ecclesiastical, and as such neglected by the 
earlier explorers. Many of these early in the ninteenth 
century were found to be palimpsests, and the under-writing 
was deciphered, chiefly by Cardinal Mai. The true worth 
of the Bobbio MSS. now became evident. New works were 
discovered such as Cicero, de re publica, pro Scauro, pro 
Tullio, the letters of Fronto, the Scholiasta Bobiensis, while 
the criticism of the Verrines was advanced by one palimpsest, 
and that of Plautus revolutionized by another. Leaves of 
Lucan, Juvenal, and Greek medical writers have also been 
recovered.. The scribes of Bobbio appear to have been very 
short of writing-material, and supplied their wants by tearing 
up old manuscripts and endeavouring to efface the old writing. 
The leaves were put into a waste-paper basket, from which 
the writers drew and at random to receive the fresh text. 

It is a curious fact that most of our palimpsests come from 
Bobbio. Recently R. Beer has pointed out the singular 
coincidence between these palimpsests and the library formed 
by Cassiodorus in the sixth century. Among rarer books 
mentioned by Cassiodorus, which also existed at Bobbio, are 
those of Greek medical writers, a Latin eeneane and a Latin 
Euclid, while a work of Gargilius Martialis and a grammatical 
treatise by Claudius Sacerdos, the last of which he used for 
a work of his own, are only known from Bobbio palimpsests. 
Beer makes the fascinating suggestion that the books of 
Cassiodorus formed the nucleus of the Bobbio library. 

The heroic age of discovery now closes, but in the early 
part of the sixteenth century five isolated discoveries of 
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a striking character were made. In 1500 the letters of Pliny 
to Trajan were found near Paris by Fra Giocondo. The 
manuscript is now lost, and the most authentic information 
for the text is given in a printed book now in the Bodleian. 
This is a copy of the edition by Beroaldus (1503), into which 
Aldus has entered the new letters for his edition of 1508, 
the first in which these letters appear. About the same time 
(1501-4) the poet Sannazaro discovered in France the 
Halieutica of Ovid and the Cynegeticon of Gratius. In 
1508 the early books of the Annals (i-vi) were brought to 
Rome from Corvei. Previously they were unknown. Until 
a few years ago their provenance was a matter of dispute, but 
a document published by Philippi (PAzlol. xlv, p. 378) closes 
the question. ‘This is a letter written by Pope Leo X to the 
Archbishop of Mainz on 1 December 1517, in which he 
says that his ‘ beloved brethren’ the Abbot and monks of 
Corvei had lost ‘by theft the first five books of ‘Tacitus, which 
were previously desiderata, and that after passing through 
many hands they had come into his own. He had put them 
into the hands of scholars, who had corrected them and 
joined them to the other works of Tacitus in a printed edition, 
a copy of which, neatly bound, he now sent to Corvei to be 
put in the library in place of the manuscript. He then adds, 
‘in order to show them that their loss has really been their 
‘gain we send them a perpetual indulgence’. The reference 
here is to the edition of Beroaldus printed in 1515. 

In 1515 Velleius Paterculus was discovered at Murbach by 
Beatus Rhenanus. The manuscript is now lost, and its 
readings are known from the editio princeps of Rhenanus, 
which also contains a collation made by his pupil A. Burer, 
and from a transcript made by Amerbach in 1516. 

In 1527 Livy xli-v was discovered at Lorsch by Simon 
Grynaeus. This manuscript, which was written in the fifth 
century, is now in the Vienna library. It is one of the 
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oldest manuscripts which we possess of a classical prose 
author. 

In 1528 Cratander, a printer of Bale, produced an edition 
of Cicero, in which there appeared for the first time a ‘ second 
book’ of letters to (and from) Brutus. He obtained them 
from J. Sichardus, who found them in a manuscript, which 
has now perished, at Lorsch. 

The final discovery was that of the Cena Trimalchionis, 
part of Petronius, one of the most interesting relics of antiquity. 
The manuscript, which is now in the Paris library, was found 
at Trau in Dalmatia, about 1650. There is a singular puzzle 
in connexion with it. In addition to the Cena, which follows 
the ordinary parts of Petronius with a colophon to the effect 
that they are taken from the fifteenth and sixteenth books of 
the Satire, beginning on a fresh page and without a title, 
the manuscript contains a number of other works, including 
the poems of Catullus. At the end of the Catullus there is 
a date, 20 November 1423. It therefore appears that the 
Cena, which was hailed as a fresh discovery in 1650, first came 
to light in 1423, but vanished immediately afterwards so 
completely that its existence remained unknown until the 
discovery at Trau. 

The key to the mystery is contained in the correspondence 
of Poggio. In England he found a ‘ particula Petronii’, 
and in Cologne, in the course of his return, a manuscript with 
the usual excerpts from the author. In May 1423 he wrote 
to Niccold asking for the return to him of both manuscripts. 
We have already seen that the Catullus in the Trau MS. 
bears the date 20 November 1423. I ventured to suggest 
(in 1907) that the ‘ particula’ in question was the Cena, and 
that this was combined with Poggio’s other manuscripts in 
1423 by a scribe working under his direction. This con- 
jecture receives support from the fact that the only mediaeval 
writer who seems to have had a manuscript of the Cena was 
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an Englishman, John of Salisbury. It is now accepted by 
Sabbadini, who originally had some doubts, founded on the 
character of the writing. The only clue which we possess 
as to its vicissitudes between 1423 and 1650 is furnished by 
some verses on the last page addressed to a person named 
Leo, who seems to have a pawnbroker, and if we may 
judge from his name, a Jew. 
‘Omnia deposui, superest hec sola lacerna 
Quae rogo sit curae nunc tibi, blande Leo. 
Non ut conserves caries ne devoret illam, 
Sed potius pestis ne tua fenus edat.’ 
The last line appears to mean, ‘ but rather that your plaguey 
interest will eat it up’. 

It may be useful to give a list of classical works which have 
come to us from a single manuscript, with their provenance 
and the name of the discoverer. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, Fulda (Poggio). 

Apuleius, Monte Cassino (Boccaccio). 

Asconius, St. Gall (Poggio). 

Catullus, Verona (known to the author of Flores Morales in 
1329). 

Cicero, Brutus, Lodi (Landriani). 

Sex. Rosc., Murena, Cluni (Poggio). 

Rosc. Com., Rab. perd., Rab. Post., Cologne (Poggio). 

Cluent. §§ 102-7, 127-32, 149-54, 176-82, 192-end, Cluni 
(Poggio). Font. in Vat. H. 25, used by Poggio about 
1425. 

Flace. §§ 75-83 (Rorarius of Friuli). 

De re publica, Bobbio (Mai). Other fragments of Cicero 
come from the same source, e.g. portions of the speeches 
pro Tullio and pro Scauro come from two Bobbio 
palimpsests, some of them being preserved by one only. 

Epp. ad Brutum ii, Lorsch (Sichardus). 

Gratius, Cynegeticon, France (Sannazaro). 
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Livy xli-xlv, Lorsch (Grynaeus). 

Ovid, Halieutica, France (Sannazaro). 

Petronius, Cena Trimalchionis, England (Poggio). 

Pliny, Epp. ad Traianum, France (Jocundus). 

Statius, Slivae, Switzerland (Poggio). 

Suetonius, de grammaticis et rhetoribus, Hersfeld (Enoch). 

Sulpicia, Bobbio (Galbiate). 

Tacitus, Annals i-vi, Corvei; Annals xi-xvi and Hist., Monte 
Cassino (Boccaccio); Agricola, Germania, Dialogus, 
Hersfeld (Enoch). 

Varro, de re rustica, Monte Cassino (Boccaccio). 

Velleius Paterculus, Murbach (Rhenanus). 

To these may be added Valerius Flaccus, since the manu- 
me discovered by Poggio at St. Gall can be shown to be 
itself descended from the ninth-century manuscript at Rome 
(Vat. 3277). I have not included the grammatical works 
discovered by Galbiate and Parrhasius at Bobbio, e.g. 
Arusianus Messius, Charisius, Claudius Sacerdos, ‘Terentianus 
Maurus, Velius Longus. 

There is no manuscript of Velleius in existence except 
a sixteenth-century transcript of the lost Murbach MS. The 
second book of Cic. ad Brutum, the letters of Pliny to 
Trajan, the satire of Sulpicia, and Terentianus Maurus are 
not found in any extant manuscript. 

















THE INITIAL LETTERS AND FACTOTUMS USED 
BY JOHN FRANCKTON, PRINTER IN DUBLIN 
(1600-18) 


By E. R. McC. DIX 


in its Transactions (vol. viii, pp. 221-7) for the sessions 

1904-6, I drew attention to the ornaments and head and 
tail pieces used by John Franckton im his press at Dublin 
and exhibited facsimiles of them, referring to the books from 
which they were taken. I promised a further contribution 
of the initial letters and factotums used by Franckton and, 
though after a long interval, I now fulfil my promise. 

Franckton was the third known printer in Dublin (1600-18). 
He settled down there and married, and we have the names 
of his wife and children, and incidents of his life and business, 
lacking wholly as regards his two known predecessors in the 
Printing Art—Humphrey Powell and William Kearney. 
Hence Franckton is a more real and living personage and so 
more interesting in a way, and it is well to study carefully all 
his work and to note anything likely to identify any output 
of his Press which may turn up in imperfect or fragmentary 
forms. Hence I have had facsimiles made of many (if not 
all) of the initial letters he used and also of some of his 
factotums, of which six specimens are given. ‘There being 
no other printer in Dublin at the time, as far as at present 
known, it can only be by comparing such initial letters with 
those used by contemporary English or foreign printers that 
we can form a fair conclusion of the source whence Franckton 
obtained his founts of type. Hence expert knowledge of the 
founts used by, say, the then printers of London, and the 
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Low Countries, is necessary. Indeed, some of the initials are 
so worn that it would even seem probable that Franckton may 
have acquired them eunbtend, and that they should have 
dated from much earlier than his own time. 

Group I. The initial letters of which I show facsimiles 
are nearly all taken from the Irish version of the Book of 
Common Prayer printed by Franckton in 1608—a volume 
rich in such letters, and in ornaments. 

The factotums vary in size from quite small to fairly large, 
and are divergent in character and style. 

Group II. The eight large initial letters now shown, are 
clearly of the same fount or set, though each has a different 
design. 

Group III. The six smaller initial letters are also of 
one set, and lack any border lines such as appear in the larger 
initials. 

Group IV. Two specimens of a still smaller set, quite 
different in form and style, are there given in which the 
whole background is black. 

Group V. Lastly I give four isolated or separate specimens 
of initial letters, one such large, and one very small and worn. 


The smaller initial ‘A’, though used by Franckton in the 
Irish version of the New Testament printed by him in 1602, 
is really a survival from Humphrey Powell’s Press at Dublin 
in 1§51, and will be found in the Book of Common Prayer 
printed there by Powell in that year; so it was probably 
over 50 years old when Franckton used it in 1602. I do not 
know what the life of such a letter would be. 
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GROUP I 
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GROUP II 
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GROUP II (continued) 
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NOTES ON OLD BOOKS 


Jonson: ‘ Every Man Out of His Humour’ 


AVING now, through the kindness of Miss Henrietta 
H C. Bartlett and the authorities of the Boston Public 

Library, obtained information respecting the American 
copies of the first edition of Every Man out of bis Humour, 1600, 
I should like to add a note to the account I gave in the Library 
for December last (i. 153). ‘Two copies are at present known 
in the United States, and in both of these sheet R consists 
of four leaves and contains the alternative ending, thus 
proving the British Museum gm be defective, as surmised. 
That in the possession of Mr. H. E. Huntington is said to 
be a fine tall copy but wants the blank leaf, Ar. That in the 
Boston Public Liens has the headlines badly cropped but 
possesses the blank leaf. In both sheets P, Q, R are reported 
to be quarto, as in the Museum copy, but it seems that in 
both H is octavo like the rest of the sheets down to O, thus 
differing from the Museum copy. I have obtained photo- 
graphs of about a dozen pages from the Boston copy (including 
all those in any way defective in that at the Museum) but 
a careful examination of these has revealed no typographical 
differences whatever. I may add that the alternative ending 
fills three pages only, R4° being blank. The compositor of 
the second edition here followed his copy page for page. 


Fobn Marston: ‘ The Malcontent’ 


It may be desirable to clear up certain doubts which 
appear to exist respecting the order of the early impres- 
sions of the Malcontent. Of these there are three; which, 
without prejudice, I will designate A, B, and C. 

D 
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A] THE |MALCONTENT. | By Iohn Marfton. | [ornament] | 1604. | Printed 
at London by V.S. for William A/pley,|and are to be folde at his fhop in 
Paules | Church-yard. 

Collation: 4°, A-H‘, 32 leaves unnumbered. (Ar blank?) Title, A2* 
(verso blank). Dedication ‘ Beniamino Ionsonio poet elegantissimo grauissi- 
mo amico suo candido et cordato, Ioannes Marston Musarum alumnus 
asperam hanc suam Thaliam D.D.’, A3*. Address ‘To the Reader’ signed 
‘Me mea sequentur fata. I.M.’, Az». ‘Dramatis persone’, Aq», Text 
with head-title, B1® (ends on H4»). 

Copies: Bodleian (Malone 252), Dyce (6250), Huth sale (4743), all 
wanting Ar. 


B] THE | MALCONTENT. | By Iohn Marfton. | [ornament] | 1604. | AT 
LONDON | Printed by V. S. for William Afpley, and|are to be fold at his 
fhop in Paules | Church-yard. 

Collation: 4°, A-H*I*, 34 leaves unnumbered. (Ar blank but for 
signature ‘A’.) Title, Az* (verso blank), Dedication, A3*. Address signed 
‘Sine aliqua dementia nullus Phebus. I. M.’, A3>. ‘ Dramatis persone’, 
Aq>, Text with head-title, B1* (ends on I1*), ‘ Epilogus’, Ir». ‘ Prologus : 
An imperfect Ode, being but one staffe ’, I2* (verso blank). 

Copy: British Museum (C. 39. c. 25), having At. 

C) THE|MALCONTENT. | Augmented by Marffon. | With the Additions 
played by the Kings | Maiefties fervants. | Written by Jhon Web/fter. |[ornament] 
| 1604. | AT LONDON | Printed by V. S. for William Afpley, and | are to be 
fold at his fhop in Paules | Church-yard. 

Collation: 4°, A-I*, 36 leaves unnumbered. Title, A1*. Dedication 
* Beniamini Ionsonio [&c. as before]’, At”. Address [signed as in B], A2*. 
‘Dramatis persone’, Az>, ‘The Induction to the Malcontent, and the 
additions acted by the Kings Maiesties servants. Written by Iohn Webster ’, 
A3. Text with head-title, Br (ends on 14). ‘An imperfect Ode, being 
but one staffe, spoken by the Prologue’ on I4*. ‘ Epilogus’, 14>. 

Copies: British Museum (C. 12. g. 8°; C. 34. e. 40), Bodleian (Malone 
252), Dyce (6251, 2 copies), Trinity College Cambridge, Eton College, 
Huth sale (4744). 


The ornamental rue and the ornament of the title-page 
are the same in all three impressions, so is the running-title 
MALECONTENT. For head-title A and B have THE | MALCONTENT, 
C rHe|MALEconTENT. ‘The unusual position of the date 
1604 leaves it doubtful whether it is intended to be that of 
printing or not, but the play was entered in the Stationers’ 
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Register to William Aspley and Thomas Thorpe on 5 July 
1604, and all three impressions doubtless appeared within 
afew months. The printer was, of course, Valentine Simmes. 

Naturally the augmented edition with Webster’s induction 
is the latest : the only question of priority lies between A and 
B.'_ C was printed from B and incorporates the passages found 
in B but not in A. This fact, since all three are by the same 
printer and publisher, renders it probable that B was C’s 
immediate predecessor. A further point is that the imprint 
of C seems to be from the same setting as that of B. This 
would be practically conclusive if it were certain, but since 
the type, which was of course unlocked, has shifted slightly, 
it is impossible wholly to exclude coincidence. Still on 
general grounds the order A, B, C appears highly probable, 
and is, I think, confirmed by a closer comparison of A 
and B. 

An examination of these two prints reveals the fact that 
they are partly from the same setting of the type. A minute 
analysis might possibly yield results of considerable interest, 
but is not my present intention, since I am here concerned 
with the nature of the changes made in the text. I may, 
however, say in general that, while there are few pages which 
do not present differences of some sort, the text as a whole 
falls roughly into three categories: (I) passages entirely in 
the same setting but for deliberate corrections or alterations, 
(2) passages in which close correspondence, including swash 
letters and wrong founts, shows the setting to be the same, 
but in which trivial divergences suggest that the type when 


1 So far as I know the late A. H. Bullen was the first to remark that not all 
copies of the unaugmented text belonged to one impression; see his edition of 
Marston, 1887, i. xxviii note. In my List of English Plays the impressions 
appear in the order B, A, C, but no chronological implication was intended. 
I mentioned the matter briefly in the Library for 1908 (New Series, vol. ix, 
p. 402), suggesting the order A, B, C. 
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unlocked partly fell to pieces and had to be made up afresh, 
and (3) passages wholly reset. Although, for reasons which 
will appear, the disturbance of the type increases towards 
the end of the play, none of these categories seem confined 
to any one portion of the book. 

In the dedication (A3*) the setting seems to be for the 
most part the same, for the irregularities correspond closely. 
In A, however, the word ELEGANTISSIMO is in a larger fount 
than the rest; in B it is in the same type as porr®. The 
letters p.p. have shifted from right to left, and the leaf- 
signature, which in A appears below the ornament, is in 
B above it. The text of the two-page address that follows 
(A3”, A4*) is from the same setting, but the lace ornament 
at the beginning has been widened, a paragraph (]) has been 
prefixed to the heading, and the subscription altered in the 
manner noted. ‘The list of personae (A4”) appears to be 
identical in the two prints. The first page of text (B1*) 
belongs, I think, to the second category: either it is mainly 
from the same setting, or else it has been reset so faithfully 
as to present a very deceptive appearance. In the case of 
this and a good many other pages very minute examination 
would be necessary to make quite certain of the relation. 
The most obvious difference is that whereas in A the 
words from Juvenal (Sat. ii. 63), Vexat cen-| fura colum-| bas 
occur in the margin opposite the head-title, in B they 
are misprinted Vexat cenfure | columbas (sic also in C) 
and stand within the measure (in C they revert to the 
margin). 

Turning to the text we find an interesting variant on B1°, 
Asked whence he comes Malevole replies in A : 

From the publick place of much dissimulation ; (sic). 
Here the semicolon shows that the speech is incomplete. 

B prints ‘ dissimulation. ( )’ where the parentheses are 

a correction, and the period is an error of the printer who did 
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not understand them. The intention, however, is plain 
from a later passage (G3*), where we have the song (all texts 
agreeing) : 

The Dutchman for a drunkard, 

‘The Dane for golden lockes : 

The Irishman for vsquebath, 

The Frenchman for the ( 

C prints ‘dissimulation, (the Church.)’ which no doubt 
indicates the intention, but where the insertion of the words 
which honesty had hesitated to set down renders the 
parentheses meaningless. 

Yet more significant is another variation occurring just 
below. In B the page (B1°) contains one more line than in 
A, the first speech of B2* (‘ Pietro. O! a religious pollicie ’) 
being brought back and room found for it by reducing the 
leads of the scene-heading. The reason for this is an addition 
at the top of the next page. A continues : 

Mal. But damnation on a politique religion. 
To this speech B adds the words : 

I am wearie, would I were one of the Dukes hounds now. 
This I think clearly proves that A cannot have been printed 
from B, for there could be no reason for the omission of these 
words, while the carrying back a previous line from one 
page to another proves that the change was not accidental. 
But more than this: I think we can say that we have to 
do, not with an addition first made in B, but with words 
accidentally omitted in A and restored in B. For Pietro 
replies : 

But whats the common newes abroade Maleuole, thou dogst 

rumor still, 
the point of the last words depending on B’s addition. 

The first page of E is unquestionably from the same setting 
in the two prints, but it contains two considerable variants. 
In A the heavy Duke muses : 
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As Deere being struck flie thorow many soyles, 

Yet still the shaft stick fast, so, A good old simile my honest 

I am not much vnlike to some r+ omy (Lord, 

That long desired hurtfull drinke ; at last 

Swilles in and drinkes his last, ending at once 

Both life and thirst. 

But B presents the following arrangement : 

As Deere being struck flie thorow many soyles, 

Yet still the shaft stick fast, so, 

Mend. A good old simile my honest Lord. 
Piet. I am not much vnlike to some sickman, 

That long [&c.] 

Notice that the correction has been made without even 
altering the comma after ‘so,’ and also that the interruption 
has been given to Mendozo, who has just left the stage! 
(C transfers it to Bilioso.) The increase in the length of 
the speech was facilitated by the fact that the page, containing 
exactly one scene, was slightly short in A. The second 
variant is less important, being mainly curious in showing how 
repeated alteration might fail to make a line even tolerably 
correct. 

As far as G2* the two prints agree approximately page for 
page. Here, however, an extensive alteration occurs. At 
the turn of the page the text in A runs thus : 

Biliosa. Why then I would turne strait againe : 
Tis good runne still with him that haz most might : 
G 2 I 
[G2>] I had rather stand with wrong, than fall with right. 
Mal. Your Lordship sweats, your yong Ladie will get 
you a cloth for your old worships browes, Exit Biliosa. 
On the other hand in B, which is wholly reset hereabouts, 
the passage is thus expanded : 
Biliof. Why then I would turne strait againe. 
Tis good runne still with him that haz most might : 
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I had rather stand with wrong, then fall with right. 
G2 Mal. 
[G2>] Mal. Of what religion will you be of now ? 
Bili. Of the Dukes religion, when I know what it is. 
Mal. O Hercules ! 
Bili. Hercules? Hercules was the sonne of Jupiter and 
Alkmena. 
Mal. Your Lordship is a very wittall. 
Bil. Wittall ? 
Mal. I, all-wit. 
I had rather stand with wrong, than fall with right. 
Bili. Amphitrio was a cuckold. . 
Mal. Your Lordship sweats, your young Lady will 
(get [&c. ] 
In this passage C agrees with B except that it omits the 
accidental repetition of the line ‘I had rather stand’, &c. 
How did this repetition occur? It seems to me that the 
corrector of A must first have written the addition in the 
top margin of Gz> and partly down the side, and then, to 
make it come in the right place, have written in the last 
line of Bilioso’s speech at the foot of the recto page, intending, 
but forgetting, to delete it at the top of the verso. 

Of course after this the page-for-page arrangement had to 
be abandoned. The compositor of i by somewhat crowding 
the later scene-headings, had just managed to get the end of 
his text into sheet H. The compositor of B saw that this was 
anyhow impossible, even if he had not had a prologue and 
epilogue to add, so he discarded A’s parsimonious methods 
and arrived at the end of H with 24 lines still in hand, which 
he proceeded to set on I1*. The final speech had been 
heavily corrected. I print below on opposite pages the two 
versions of the last dozen lines or so: here C agrees closely 
with B, but inserts a passage of some twenty lines immediately 
before. 
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I should add that there are throughout considerable 
alterations and additions to the stage directions, and that in 
at least one place a marginal note of some length appears in 
B which is absent from A. 

It seems evident that A was very carelessly printed from 
a rather confused manuscript. While the type was still at 
least partly standing a copy came to the printer’s hands which 
had been extensively but very roughly corrected, most 
likely by the author, possibly only by reference to the manu- 
script. This was used to produce the emended impression B. 
It is possible that the apparent rarity of B may be due to 
further extensive corrections and additions being received, 
which suggested the printing of only a limited number of 
corrected copies to satisfy the immediate demand while an 
entirely new edition was being prepared. ‘This new edition, 
C, was not, however, printed with any greater care than its 
predecessors, and it is clear that, while corrections were 





A (Dyce, 6250), H4 
jh agg and You are ioyd spirits, wipe your long wet eies, 
To Mendozo. Maleuole kickes out Mendozo. 
To Maquerel: | Hence with this man: an Eagle takes not flies. 
To Bilioso. You to your vowes, to Pietro & Aurelia, and thou vnto the 
yaa You to my worst friend I would hardly giue : (subeurbs. 
To Maria. ‘Thou art a perfect olde knaue, all pleased liue, 


You two vnto my breast, thou to my heart. 

And as for me I heere assume my right, 

To which I hope all’s pleasd. to all godnight. 
Cornets a florish. Exeunt omnes. 


Finis. 
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se ees in successive impressions, in no case were the 


proofs read by any person of authority. Copies of C appear 
to differ in a number of readings, but I have found nothing 
to suggest that there was more than a single impression of 
the augmented text. 

This, of course, is one of the cases in which the question 
arises whether we should recognize different editions or only 
different issues. Distinct impressions A and B certainly are, 
for all the formes passed through the press a second time, and 
there was no promiscuous gathering of the sheets. For my 
own part I prefer to call them different editions, but no 
important principle seems involved. -The question is of 
interest mainly to classifiers : it has little meaning in biblio- 
graphy proper, since in fact every case presents its own 
individual characteristics, and no rigid distinctions can ever 
be applied without violence to the infinite —~ of human 
vagary. W. Gruc. 





B (British Museum, C. 39. c. 25), [1* 


§ To Pietro § You ore-ioy’d spirits wipe your long wet eies, 
& Aurelia. Hence with this man: an Eagle takes not flies. kicks out Mé 
To Pieivo You to your vowes: And thou vnto the suburbs. to Mag. 

& Aurelia. You to my worst frend I would hardly giue: To Bilooso. 
© Te Celso & Thou art a perfect olde knaue, all pleased liue. 
the Captain. * You two vnto my breast: thou to my hart. To Maria. 

The rest of idle actors idly part, 

And as for me I here assume my right, 

To which I hope all’s pleasd : to all goodnight. 

Cornets a florish. Exeunt omnes. 


FINS, 




















REVIEWS 
FRANKFORT AND THE HISTORY OF EARLY PRINTING! 


By way of celebrating the twenty-fifth birthday of the 
type-foundry of Stempel at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Messrs. 
Zilch and Mori have been to the trouble of submitting the 
archives of that city to an examination similar to that per- 
formed on the archives of Basel some thirty years ago by 
Dr. Karl Stehlin. The results are contained in the excellent 
little book now under review. About thirty sets of records 
have been searched for references to printing and publishing 
down to the year 1533, when Christian Egenolff started work, 
and the excerpts digested under suitable headings, with 
annotations. ‘The authors being skilled local antiquaries, and 
possessing a sound knowledge of early typographical history, 
the reader thus finds every path made smooth for him and 
can make his verifications with a minimum of trouble. 

It may seem at first sight surprising that the positive results 
of so much research should be so meagre, and the chronicle of 
printing in so important and wealthy a city as Frankfort be 
actually a blank, apart from a few vague references, down to 
so late a date as 1511, the period of Beatus Murner’s first 
beginnings. Yet the explanation, as the introduction points 
out, is a very simple one: the ascendancy of Peter Schoeffer 
in the neighbouring city of Mainz. Conrad Henckus, his 
partner, occurs in the records as early as 1467, but a certain 
Hans Griinwald zum Riesen, a native of Frankfort, appears 
to have been his principal representative in the city, while 


1 Frankfurter Urkundenbuch zur Friihgeschichte des Buchdrucks. Aus den 
Akten des Frankfurter Stadtarchivs. Von Walter Karl Ziilch- und Gustav 
Mori, Joseph Baer, Frankfurt a. M., 1920. pp. 75. 
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by 1470 and probably earlier a branch agency for Schoeffer 
had been established at Liibeck by another Frankforter, 
Johann Byss. Schoeffer himself is also shown as having taken 
up the citizenship in 1479. It is abundantly clear that as far 
as the Frankfort book-market was concerned he enjoyed 
a pretty complete monopoly, and was easily able to suppress 
any local competition that might have been attempted. 
Occasional interlopers from Nuremberg were drastically 
dealt with by being thrown into prison on false charges, and 
although the Venetians could not be altogether ousted they 
are little in evidence. The agents of Bernhard Stanquino 
(i.e. Stagninus) are mentioned in 1489 and again in 1505-8, 
those of the famous firm of Johannes de Colonia, Nicolaus 
Jenson & Co. in 1483, 1487, and 1492, while, rather dis- 
appointingly, no further light is thrown on Nicolaus de 
Frankfordia. The only branch of printing which flourished 
independently of Schoeffer was the subordinate one of the 
‘ Briefdrucker’. There are numerous references to one 
Hans von Pedersheim, who can be traced at work in this 
capacity from 1450 to his death in 1477, and who is shown by 
the rate-assessments to have been a man of substance; his 
business, however, rapidly decayed under an incompetent 
successor. Some interest attaches to a list of claims officially 
filed by Frankfort citizens for damage done to their property 
at Mainz on 28 October 1462, when Archbishop Diether of 
Isenburg brought off his notorious coup de main against that 
city. They reveal the hitherto unrealized fact that the 
so-called ‘ Erbhiuser’ of the Gutenberg family belonged at 
this date to various rich patricians of Frankfort, one of whom, 
Henne Salman, was the owner of the Haus zum Humbrecht, 
generally taken to be Gutenberg’s printing-house. 

Although the book is thus necessarily disappointing on its 
principal subject, there are at least two problems only 
indirectly connected with Frankfort as to which we are given 
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information of considerable interest. The first of the 
references in question happily confirms the identification, 
first suggested by Dr. Henry Thomas, of the Johannes Cassis 
of Ratisbon, who figures as a publisher in Vienna in 1482 and 
apparently earlier, with Johannes Eysenhut. At some time 
in 1492 the city of Vienna informs the authorities of Frankfort 
that one Johan Eysenhut had been arrested for debt in 
Vienna at the instance of Wolfgang Kraws of Neunburg, 
a servant of Jenson, Peter Ugelnheimer, Jan von Kéln and 
Company, that on 7 October judgement had been given 
against Eysenhut for 364 Hungarian florins and 22 Venetian 
grossi, but that he was found to have already fled the city by 
21 September. Search in Viennese archives might very 
likely throw further light on these transactions. The second 
problem is a much more important one, involving as it does 
the addition, or restoration, of an independent place name 
to the list of localities in Germany which could boast of 
a printing office in the fifteenth century. The editio princeps 
of a ‘ Dialogus super libertate ecclesiastica inter Hugonem, 
Catonem et Oliuerium’ described in the colophon as com- 
pleted ‘supra Rychensteyn’ on 14 June 1477, is a puzzle 
of long standing. Early bibliographers referred it to Ober- 
Reichenstein in Austria. Proctor, who characterized this 
conjecture as absurd and rightly insisted on typographical 
grounds that it must have originated somewhere near Cologne, 
was disposed to locate it at the convent of Reichenstein near 
Montjoie, south-east of Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1906 Dr. O. 
— made it the subject of an inquiry entitled ‘ Der 


erste Kélner Zensurprozess’, in which the history of the 


book was for the first time explained. Although ostensibly 
dealing with the affairs of the little town of Thienen or 
Tirlemont in Belgium, it is really a pamphlet directed against 
the City Council of Cologne on behalf of the local clergy, 
who were at that time involved in a dispute with the civic 
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authorities on a question of excise duties. The person 
responsible for its issue was a certain Erwin vom Stege, 
member of a well-to-do Frankfort family and ‘ kaiserlicher 
Miinzmeister’. For some reason or other Erwin had 
quarrelled violently with the Emperor, and when he ere 
to be at Cologne in 1475, the Emperor had induced the Council 
to arrest him, in open violation of their own safe-conduct. 
In spite of the intercession of powerful friends he was not 
released until April 1477, but by the following July had been 
rearrested by the Council on its own account as a direct 
result of the publication of the Dialogus. ‘The original draft 
of the pamphlet, which was found in his house, was confis- 
cated, together with all procurable copies and a quantity of 
books and type belonging to Nicolaus Gotz, whose material 
Erwin had employed. In October he was once more let out 
of prison on his signing a declaration taking all the blame for 
the scandalous pamphlet which he had caused to be printed 
‘in mynre pantschaft zo Rychensteyn ’ and promising not to 
offend hereafter. Dr. Zaretzky took this ‘ hereditary posses- 
sion of Reichenstein’ to be a certain Haus Rychenstein, 
one of the canons’ residences within the precincts of Cologne 
Cathedral itself, and this view has hitherto held the field, 
‘Rychensteyn’ having been absorbed in Cologne in the 
British Museum Incunabula Catalogue (vol. ii, p. xiv) and 
elsewhere. But, in the first place, there is no evidence at all 
to connect the Haus Rychenstein with Erwin vom Stege, 
who never seems to have been domiciled at Cologne for any 
length of time; and, in the second place, passages in his 
declaration pretty cledrly imply that the offending books 
were dispatched to Cologne from outside by his wife, who 
delivered them into the hands of his servant. Messrs. Ziilch 
and Mori therefore suggest that the real location of ‘ Rychen- 
steyn’ was the castle of Rheinstein, anciently known also 
as Fautsberg or Voigtsberg, overlooking the Rhine a little 
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to the north of Bingen. This is known from other sources 
to have belonged to Erwin, and may well have been a ‘ pant- 
schaft ’ of his; it was here, too, that his widow established 
herself after his death. Moreover, the presence among the 
sureties for his future conduct of ‘Herman Halpverloren, 
amptmann zu Fatzberg’ would thus be very naturally 
explained. Altogether, this suggestion is an extremely 
tempting one, and has far more to say for itself than 
Dr. Zaretzky’s. We are promised a separate monograph on 
the subject by the authors, which will be awaited with 
interest. V. ScHoLpERER. 


THE INCUNABULA OF KLOSTERNEUBURG * 


Encuisu readers have known of some of these books for 
nearly a oye * for Dibdin described his visit to the Canonry, 
which took place in 1818, at considerable length in his 
Bibliographical Tour in France and Germany.2 He com- 
mented favourably on the condition of many of the books 
which he saw—‘ Such a set of genuine, unsoiled, uncropt, 
‘undoctored ponderous folio tomes . . . as verily caused my 
‘eyes to sparkle and my heart to leap!’ He singled out for 
praise the Sweynheym and Pannartz 1469 Apuleius (No. 58 
in Dr. Ludwig’s list)—‘ largest and finest copy which I ever, 
I think, beheld’; the 1470 Livy by Wendelin of Spires 
(No. 541)—‘ when I say that this copy appears to be full as 
‘ fine as that in the collection of Mr. Grenville, I bestow upon 
‘it the highest possible commendation’; the R-Printer’s 
Plutarch—* the largest and finest I ever saw’; and so on, 


1V. O. Ludwig, Die Klosterneuburger Inkunabeln: Jahrbuch des Stiftes 
Klosterneuburg, Bd. VIII, 2. Abteilung; Vienna, W. Braumiiller, 1920. 
® Second edition (1829), vol. iii, pp. 394-400. Dr. Ludwig gives a full 


German translation of the passage. 
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with especial praise because ‘I have rarely, within so small 
‘a space—in any monastic? library I have hitherto visited— 
‘found such a sprinkling of classical volumes’. The display 
was too much for his acquisitive propensity, and he wrote 
to the librarian the day after his visit, offering 2,000 florins 
for the volumes he had seen. The answer he received was 
a model of courtesy: ‘The books are among our greatest 
‘treasures and all the brethren value them most highly ; 
‘besides, the laws of the country forbid the sale of books 
‘and other valuables belonging to Abbeys.’ 

But the library deserved a fuller and more scientific 
investigation than that of Dibdin, and the thanks of biblio- 
graphers and other students of early printing are due to 
Dr. Ludwig and the Canons for the present catalogue, which 
is on sound lines, and well printed, with four facsimiles. 

First come the books in alphabetical order, with their 
descriptions; the bindings too are described, when of 
interest, and the greatest care taken to reproduce all signa- 
tures and other marks of former ownership. Then a register 
of printers and publishers ; then the ‘ natural history ’ order, 
except that the towns are in alphabetical succession (i.e. 
Augsburg, Basel, Bologna, Brescia, Briissel . . .), and the 
printers in alphabetical succession under each town (i.e. 
Augsburg, Bamler, Berger, Froschauer, Hohenwang . . .) ; 
then lists in order of Hain, Copinger, and Reichling; then 
a list of the books containing woodcuts and woodcut initials ; 
then a list of the volumes containing names or indications of 
former possessors, and a list of places with which individual 
volumes can be connected ; and finally lists of the volumes 


1 Dr. Ludwig pokes gentle fun at Dibdin for calling the Canons ‘ Monks’ ; 
but the mistake is natural to an Englishman writing before the Oxford Move- 
ment. Are Canons (these are Augustinians) likely, as being more secular, to 
possess more classical works in proportion to theology than Monks of the same 
wealth and standing ? 
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containing miniatures, coloured initials, and manuscript 
fragments in their bindings. 

The collection is strong in books printed at Augsburg, 
Nuremberg (there are over 80 from Koberger’s press alone), 
and Strasbourg, fair in Venice books, and Passau and Vienna 
are well represented : Italy generally and the Low Countries 
have contributed little ; the rare presses of Burgdorf, Winter- 
berg, and Zinna have one book each to their credit. 

Eight hundred and eighty-five books are registered in all, 
and the following seem worthy of special notice as con- 
tributing items hitherto unknown or imperfectly known to 
bibliographers of Incunabula; the Berlin Kommission fiir 
Wiegendrucke has doubtless noted them long ago. 

202 and 299, both printed by G. Stuchs at Nuremberg ; 
the first a Cracow Breviary of 1498, hitherto only recorded 
in Barwiisky’s Catalogue (in Polish) of the Incunabula at 
Lemberg, the second a Diurnale of Camin (in Pomerania), 
dated 1492. 

611, 612, 789, Leipzig, Kachelofen. The first two, both 
undated books by Niavis (Schneevogel), do not seem to be 
recorded elsewhere ; the third (Sententiae ex scriptis Thomae 
et Alberti, n.d.) is in Giinther’s Catalogue of Leipzig 
Incunabula. 

280, Cura Pastoralis, Basle, M. Furter, n.d. (differs from 

Schreiber 3793). 

673, Perger, Grammatica Nova, Hagenau, H. Gran, n.d. 
740, Regulae Grammaticales, Ulm, J. Zainer, n.d. 

761, Rubricae totius juris, Paris, for G. Mittelhus, n.d. 
846, Tractatus de quibusdam ad missam pertinentibus, 

Erfurt, Printer of Aristeas n.d., 
do not seem to be otherwise known. 

620, Nic. de Cusa, Propositiones and C. Celtes, Carmen 
saeculare, printed by Winterburger at Vienna, must be 
a rare book; but perhaps it is just after 1500. 

_ 458 and 460, two Bulls, printed at Passau and Memmingen 
E 
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respectively in 1486 and 1484, seem to be only recorded in 
the Berlin Kommission’s list of fifteenth-century broadsides. 

Finally, mention may be made of two vernacular pieces of 
great interest and rarity : 

760, H. Rosenbliit, Ein lieplich history, von grosser schone, 
gedult und keuscheyt einer edleln keyseryn, 4to, 8 leaves, printer 
unidentified, n.d. 

884, Wunderzeichen unserer lieben Frauen zu Alt-Oetting, 
4to, 4 leaves, perhaps printed by Peter Wagner at Nuremberg. 

Dr. Ludwig gives facsimiles of pages of Proctor 99 (Gratianus, 
Schoeffer, 1472, on vellum) showing a fine miniature; of 
Proctor 9337A (Brussels, Brothers of the Common Life) ; 
and of Hain 12031 (Augsburg, C. Schnaitter). His catalogue 
is a pleasure to all who are interested in this attractive branch 


of bibliography. S. GasELee. 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE ! 


Sir ArtHur QuiLier-Coucn and Mr. John Dover Wilson 
are assuredly the most alive and alert pair of editors who 
have ever applied their knowledge and imagination to produce 
a new annotated text of Shakespeare. It is thus not sur- 
prising that the first sample of their work in its attempt to 
quicken the enjoyment of the average Shakespeare-lover, and 
at the same time keep him in touch with the latest methods 
and results of scholarship is the most adventurous edition of 
The Tempest that has ever been published. It speaks well, 
however, for the success of their enterprise that they have 
been able to introduce so many new features with so little 
self-consciousness or elaboration. 

The most daring of the new features is the introduction 
of new stage-directions, which enable readers to visualize the 

1 The Works of Shakespeare. Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge 


University Press by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson.—The 
Tempest. 
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scenery and the byplay and moods of the characters as the 
editors with the aid of their united study and imagination 
themselves see them. To nine readers out of ten these new 
stage-directions will be really helpful; the tenth, when he 
first catches sight of them, may complain that they fetter his 
own imagination and criticize them as footnotes brought 
up into the text. Such a censor, however, if he keeps an 
open mind, will find that in practice his own imagination is 
stimulated rather than cramped, and if occasionally he is 
moved to substitute in his neatest hand a stage-direction of 
his own, will more often have the pleasure of finding ideas 
he cannot but approve skilfully expressed. 

A change of a different kind is the reduction almost to 
vanishing point of the prominence of the division into acts 
and scenes which in most editions is so blatant. Shakespeare 
himself did not usually think dramatically in Acts, and the 
conventional divisions sometimes separate scenes which belong 
closely together. The change is deal right. ‘Thirdly, the 
punctuation of the text as originally printed in the Folio of 
1623 is seriously reckoned with, and a very carefully worked 
out extension of our ordinary pointing has been devised so 
as to retain the Folio values wherever they are dramatic, 
without confusing readers used only to grammatical stops. 
This is done mainly by using four dots for a full stop and three 
for a colon where these denote dramatic pauses. ‘The most 
intriguing return to the Folio, however, is a simple restora- 
tion. This comes in Ariel’s account of the passengers abandon- 
ing the enchanted ship in their panic. As here printed it 
reads : 


‘ 


. . all but mariners 
Plunged in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel ; 
Then all afire with me the King’s son, Ferdinand. 
With hair up-staring—then like reeds, not hair— 
Was the first man that leaped ; ’ 

E2 
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In isolation this is convincing. But former editors who 
transferred the semicolon which follows ‘ vessel ’ to the middle 
of the next line, after ‘ me’, carried on the picture of Ariel 
‘ flaming amazement ” and burning ‘in many places’ all over 
the ship, and made the second ‘ then’ balance the first very 
neatly. It is hard to decide which punctuation is better. 

As regards the introduction of new readings into the text 
a self-denying caution has been observed. About a score of 
emendations by Dryden, Rowe, Theobald, Capell, Stevens, 
Johnson, Ritson, Staunton, Dyce, Aldis Wright, Nicholson, 
and Professor Moore Smith have been accepted. Wright’s 
* Earthés ’ for ‘ Earth’s’ in ‘Earth’s increase, foison, plenty ’ 
in the masque spoils a beautiful monosyllabic foot and intro- 
duces a needless archaism. Almost all the others are quite, 
or nearly, certain." As much may be said for all the four new 
readings we have noted in the text (11. i. 62, ‘ gloss, as” for 
‘ glosses’; Iv. i. 9, ‘ boast hereof’ for ‘ boast her of ’, where 
‘of’ has been glossed as ‘off’; tv. i. 164, ‘Come with 
a thought, I think thee, Ariel, Come,’ for ‘1 thank thee’ ; 
and tv. i. 232, ‘ Let’s all on And do the murder first’ for 
‘Let’s alone’). Three others seem equally good: ‘ having 
minted truth’, for ‘ having into truth’ in the famous crux 
in I. ii. 100, the picture of the man who by ‘telling’ his 
forged coins persuades himself that they are genuine being 
itself most apt and backed by a singularly close parallel ; 
‘ eked ’ for ‘ deck’t ’ in 1. ii. 155, and ‘ Sir’ for ‘1’, in 11. i. 93, 
for both of which we can only refer to the very ingenious 
notes. All these should surely be promoted to the text later 
on, and to have made seven good hits (against four or five 


1 One more might have been added. P. A. Daniel contended in his Notes 
and Conjectural Emendations that the ‘cry’ which precedes ‘ Cockadiddle- 
dow’ in Ariel’s ‘Come unto these yellow sands’ was a stage-direction, and 
this seems good enough to be adopted in a second edition or at least mentioned 
in a note. 
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less convincing ones) in a play on the whole so well manag 


and much edited as The Tempest is no small feat. Even if 
they were lucky ‘shots’, these emendations would prove 
much skill in the marksmen ; but they are more than ‘ shots ’, 
for each one is carefully worked out ‘ diplomatically ’, 
according to the way in which the reading printed in the 
Folio and the emendation proposed would be written in an 
‘English ’ hand of Shakespeare’s day. Of this English hand 
a specimen is shown in a facsimile of some sixteen lines of the 
scene in the play of Sir Thomas More which Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson has given good reasons for believing to be in 
Shakespeare’s autograph and which he has at least proved 
to be in the class of hand which Shakespeare wrote. 

To have done as much as this would have been much, but 
the play as a whole as well as the words of the text is looked 
at with new eyes, which prove themselves extraordinarily 
keen in tracking out what their owner calls ‘ bibliographical 
clues’. In a preface to the notes, headed ‘ The copy used 
for The Tempest’, evidence is brought together which 
makes it certain that the latest of Shakespeare’s plays must 
have existed in a much earlier form, have been first rewritten 
and then abridged, and then once more adapted for a per- 
formance at Court. Still better: in a ‘ textual introduction ’ 
to the edition as a whole Mr. Wilson shows how these methods 
are of general application, and holds out to us a hope that, 
as each successive play is scrutinized in turn, the true nature 
of the ‘ First Folio’ will at last be revealed. 

And to all this Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch prefixes a fine intro- 
duction, full of wise things about Shakespeare admirably said ; 
and Mr. Harold Child adds an excellent note on the stage- 
history of The Tempest, and the volume is clearly and beautifully 
printed, and can be slipped into a coat pocket. Each new 
volume of this Shakespeare will be a literary event. 

A. W. Poxrarp. 
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HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF HISTORY? 


To do justice to these five little books would need several 
specialists and more space than can be spared. All that can 
be attempted here is to bring them to the notice of book- 
lovers who have not yet found out that nowadays the lists 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge are much 
more interesting and cover a much wider field than a few 
years ago. Dr. James’s talk on The Wanderings and Homes of 
Manuscripts is the most fascinating little book we have read 
for a long time, and it supplements admirably the paper by 
Professor A. C. Clark which we have had the privilege of 
printing in this number. Dr. James is equally interesting on 
Greek manuscripts in England and on English manuscripts 
on the Continent, on collectors and on libraries, on the 
production of manuscripts and their wanderings. His book 
is all gold. Mr. Jenkins makes Ecclesiastical Records almost as 
attractive, and his obiter dicta are very amusing. His first 
chapter is on the ecclesiastical scribe, a fairly well-known 
person on whom he has found some fresh things to say ; his 
second on administrative records ; his third on judicial and 
legal ones. Mr. Roberts summarizes the contents of the more 
interesting Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
both under their owners and again under a tt with an 
index of persons. Mr. Little writes on Franciscan literature 
like the past-master he is, his most interesting chapter dealing 
with the biographies, while others give information on the 


117, The Wanderings and Homes of Manuscripts. By M. R. James, pp. 96, 
2s. (cloth 35.).—18, Ecclesiastical Records. By Claude Jenkins, pp. 80, 15. 9d. 
—22, The Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. By R. A. Roberts, 
pp. 91, 25. 6d.-—23, 4 Guide to Franciscan Studies, pp. 63, 15. 6d.—31, A Student’s 
Guide to the Manuscripts of the British Museum. By Julius P. Gilson, pp. 48, 
1s. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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official documents of the order, its chronicles, controversies, 
&c. Lastly, Mr. Gilson, after a pleasant introduction on 
why manuscripts should be studied and where they are to be 
found, writes on the history of the collections at the British 
Museum, what is to be found there and what is not, and how 
the student should proceed to get what he wants. The total 
cost of the five beatles is one hundred and five pence, and we 
hope they will fire one hundred and five young students to 
taste the joys of genuine research work. 
A. W. P. 


NOTES 


Miss Pripgaux’s rapid survey of fine printing and book- 
binding* is a most praiseworthy attempt to popularize 
interest in the study of these crafts, and derives additional 
value from being connected with a useful exhibition of tools 
and materials. Miss Prideaux makes excellent use of her 
forty pages and finds space for an appreciative notice of 
recent fine printing in England and America. On recent fine 
bookbindings, to which she has herself made admirable 
contributions, she withholds her judgement, noticing no 
binders later than ‘ Mearne’ (with whom, in defiance of 
Mr. Duff, she continues to associate the fine English ‘ Restora- 
tion’ bindings) and the ever-delightful Roger Payne. Her 
sixteen plates illustrate some fine specimens of the two crafts 
and show the craftsmen at work. An unlucky little slip, by 
which the underlines to a (not very good) example of Jenson’s 
roman type and the Aldine Hypnerotomachia are interchanged, 
will no doubt be speedily corrected. 


1 Victoria and Albert Museum. Notes on Printing and Bookbinding : a guide 
to the exbibition of tools and materials used in the processes. By S. T. Prideaux. 
pp- 40, with 16 plates. Obtainable either direct from the Museum or through 
any bookseller. Price 1s. 6d. 
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The Library offers its sincere congratulations and good 
wishes to the editors of The Print Collector's Quarterly, 
which last April made its first appearances after the war, 
with its head-quarters transferred from the United States 
to London, and Mr. Campbell Dodgson as its editor-in-chief. 
Good wishes are really superfluous, as the lavish number of 
illustrations ensures success, and Mr. Dodgson’s own article 
on the etchings of J. L. Forain, Mr. A. M. Hind’s on those of 
G. B. Tiepolo, Mr. Oppé’s account of the curious experiments 
of Alexander Cozens, and Mr. Malcolm Salaman’s of the 
etchings of E. L. Lumsden, make a very attractive first 
number. The half-tone illustrations are brilliantly good, but 
they are necessarily much reduced, and those who want to 
know Forain’s etchings must study the wonderful originals 
now exhibited in the Print Gallery at the British Museum— 
which is exactly what Mr. Dodgson would have them do. 

A. W. P. 


1 The Print Collector's Quarterly, Vol. 8, No. 1. Edited by Campbell 
Dodgson. American editor: Fitzroy Carrington. J. M. Dent & Sons 
205, a year, 








